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one man ‘who doesn’t want anything’ 























READY TO DRIVE IN DETROIT 
FEDERAL TAX PAID* 











— MIGHTY LITTLE TO PAY FOR THIS BIG, BEAUTIFUL 





Look at THAT Chrysler Royal 
Brougham pictured above! A great 
big car for five big people . . . 95 
horsepower—with Chrysler’s famous 
Floating Power—to give it spectacular 
performance! 

Beauty that anybody would be proud 
to own from the finely-wrought 
radiator grille through every inch of 
its low-swung lines. 

Inside you'll see a tailored interior 

new short-nap mohair or fine 
broadcloth . . . smart new instrument 
panel. . . the latest in steering wheels, 
with convenient ring-type horn control. 

Figures reveal the size and room 

.. 119-inch wheelbase . . . 199-5/ 16 
inches overall length . . . 49 inches 
across the rear seat. Broad, level floors. 


sler 


Chair-high More leg room, 
elbow room, head room and luggage 
room than you ever expected to find 


in a low-priced car! 


Seats. 


Better engineered . . . better made! 
Every one of Chrysler's finest and 
newest engineering features . . . Float- 
ing Power . . . the Chrysler principle 
of car springing and scientific weight 


distribution . . . Aero Hydraulic Shock 
Absorbers time-tested hydraulic 
brakes . . . dozens of others. 


No need to pay for a lot of extras! 


All these are included: Federal tax 


paid ... spare wheel... spare tire 
and tube . bumpers . . . bumper 
guards dual tail lights . dual 


windshield wipers . . . dual sun visors 


. cigar lighter. 


al/ 


A great big value for your money 

. that’s why Chrysler Royal sweeps 
on in the low-priced held! A great, big 
luxurious beauty . and the season’s 
biggest buy! Ask your Chrysler dealer 
to show you the Chrysler Royal today. 

* * 7 

*Car illustrated is Chrysler Royal 5-Passenger Touring 


Brougham. Al! prices are ready to drive in Detroit, includ- 


ing Federa! taxes. 


Dx ¢ CHRYSLER ROYAL ... Coupe, $918. Four- Door 


Touring Sedan with trunk, $1010. Eight other body styles. 


yy CHRYSLER IMPERIAL . Coupe, $1123. Four- 
Door Touring Sedan with trunk, $1198. Four other body 
styles. 

yy CHRYSLER CUSTOM IMPERIAL ... 5 or 7-Pas 
senger Sedan, $2295. Sedan Limousine, $2395. 

Above prices do not include state or local taxes, if any. 
For delivered price in your locality, see your Chrysler 
dealer. 

* Tune in on Major Bowes, Columbia Network, 

Every Thursday, 9 to 10 P.M., E. D.S.T. 
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$1,800 a year income at 55 


LET’S PUT IT THIS WAY: 

Suppose you were told today that 
you would get a check for $150 every 
month — that’s $1,800 a year — every 
year for the rest of your life, starting 
when you reach age 55. 

Then you could relax, have a good 
time, enjoy yourself, with no money 
worries. You could work or not, as you 
pleased. Wouldn’t that be worth look- 
ing forward to? 

You can have such an income. Even 
if you are on a limited salary, even if 
you do not wish to disturb present sav- 
ings, you can, by merely following a 


PHOENIX MUTUAL 


simple, definite Plan, get a guaranteed 
income for life beginning when you are 
ready to retire. 

For example, suppose you are 40 
years old, and want $150 a month in- 
come for life starting at 55. Here is 
what you can get: 

1. A monthly check for $150, beginning 
when you are 55 and continuing as long 
as you live. If insurable, you can have 
your Plan also pay— 

2. A life income to your wife in case of 
your death before age 55; 

3. A monthly income for you if, before 
age 55, total disability stops your in- 


come for 6 months or more. 


What does it cost? That depends on 
your present age, how much income 
you want, and when you want it to 
start. You can have your checks begin 
at 55, 60 or 65—and get any income 
from $10 a month to $200 or more. And 
there are similar plans for women. 


Write your date of birth in the cou- 
pon below. You will be mailed a new, 
illustrated booklet explaining the Phoe- 
nix Mutual Retirement Plan, how it 
works, and what you get. Send for your 
copy now. No cost or obligation. The 
coupon is for your convenience. 


COPYRIGHT 1936. BY PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


G) 


“— 
ESTABLISHED 1651 


“HOW TO GET THE THI 
11.0 


oenix Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Street, Hartford, Conn. 
ee mail, without 


llustrated book, 
NGS YOU WANT” 


Ph 


Please send me by 
obligation, your new 1 


retirement lncome Plan 
GUARANTEES YOUR FUTURE 


Date of ES nl 
Business vi — 























2 NE WSWERy 
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the required-reading type. More than 
L E T Li E R S 1,000 magazines have been sent and sub- S I D E S H O W ; 
scriptions to 22 national magazines, rang- i 


Just a Deer 
I am a subscriber to NEWSWEEK and en- 
joy reading same; however, about the most 
absurd piece of art I have viewed is your 
front cover of Apr. 25 issue, picturing a 
substantially nude woman sitting down 
with a horse in her lap. She is either a 
woman of gargantuan type, or else the 
horse is a midget colt . . . I never heard 
of a woman adopting a horse as a lap pet 
and I seriously doubt if any woman of 
average size could well hold in her lap a 
freshly born colt; the burden would be 
cumbersome and heavy. I admit the work 
is perfect, but the idea is not practical. 
Modern art is too much like the New Deal 
—ridiculous. 
DAN W. PATTON 
Consulting Engineer 


Tulsa, Okla. 


And the horse is a gazelle. 





Science Student 

I suppose my continued subscription 
is an indication that I find Newsweek 
worth-while but I'll add my written testi- 
monial . . . After exciting events in world 
and domestic affairs, I am always anxious 
for the arrival of the magazine for a sum- 
mation and a clarification of these events 
... I particularly enjoy the medical and 
scientific articles. They are very under- 
standable . . 

ELEANOR CHAMBERLAIN 
Monterey, Calif. 





Citizen 

Referring to your article in NEWSWEEK, 
Apr. 11, 1938, about Eddie Cantor being 
threatened by the German-American 
Bund. 

In my opinion this is the most outra- 
geous and inhuman way to attack one of 
our outstanding American citizens who is 
known for his charity and good fellow- 
ship toward all. I think it’s about time 
someone investigated this . society 
known as the German-American Bund. 

I am firmly convinced that every good 
American citizen shares my opinion. 

JAMES ANDERWOLD 
Chef, SS Pan American 


New York City 


For Community Center 

I am delighted with the . . . response to 
Miss Ada Ruth Greene’s letter, concern- 
ing a library for Hancock County High 
School, published in the Feb. 21 issue of 
your magazine. The response is almost 
unbelievable for such a short time. 

We have received some 1,800 books, 
most all fitting for children of high-school 
age . . . A great number are classics of 








ing from one to four years, have been re- 
ceived. Also $45 in checks and currency 

. along with one box of clothing. I 
should add that more than 400 letters 
have been received from most every state 
in the nation, Canada, Cuba, Mexico, 
and Hawaii. Many ask the question: 
“Does a school library complete your 
community?” In answer I should say 
most emphatically “No.” We are now 
organizing Hancock County into a great 
community center. The idea developed 
as a result of the response from News. 
WEEK readers. We are trying to achieve 
the following goals: 

1—A health unit with clinic in con- 
nection with school . . . a building costing 
$3,500 erected under WPA supervision. 
Apr. 14 our county court placed a 5-cent 
levy in our tax budget for this purpose; 
however, this will yield an income of only 
$800 to $900 per year. A number of our 
citizens are contributing toward the ad- 
ditional expense . . . So far as I know, 
this territory does not have a single doc- 
tor within its borders who is a graduate 
of a medical college . . . Many of our 
people have to drive 30 to 40 miles to get 
competent medical service. 

2—A library truck to serve the entire 
community—some 300 to 325 square miles 
in Eastern Tennessee and Southwestern 
Virginia, having a population of 15,000 to 
16,000 who are denied the use of a library. 
The patrons and friends could use the 
books and paying for the expense of haul- 
age with their own produce (chickens, 
eggs, and black walnut kernels) .. . 

JOS. L. MAHAN 
Principal 
Hancock County High School 


Sneedville, Tenn. 





Facts on Mexico 

Not that it’s any of my business, and 
I'll likely be suspected of being a Red, a 
Fascist, Anti-Christ, and it’s hard guess- 
ing what else, but I would like to express 
my appreciation of the way Newsweek 
has been handling the Mexican news— 
without the cheap, vulgar, and totally un- 
true sensationalism employed by so great 
a percentage of our American press. Par- 
ticularly as regards your not printing a 
lot of wild tales about “insulted American 
tourists!” 

Too bad more of our publishers, notably 
heads of certain well-known big syndicates 
given to somewhat yellowish-hued styles 
in journalism, don’t pattern themselves 
after you and stop making us look like a 
nation of utter dolts! All Americans should 
be advised that by minding their own 
business they'll avoid being “insulted” 
anywhere at any time. 

BERT SEARLES 

Alamos, Sonora, Mexico. 


The Accounting— 


St. Louis: Justice of the Peace Louis 
L. Hicks scratched on a pad. “Richay| 
Whitney,” he observed, “got five Years i 
for stealing about $225,000. That woul 
be $45,000 a year, $120 a day, $5 an hour 
H-m-m.” He addressed George Jamerson, | 
convicted of robbing a filling station: | 
“You stole $2. That would be 24 minutes, | 
And that is your sentence.” 


t 
Checked Out— 
Tulsa, Okla.: Susan McBirney p. 


ceived her month’s salary as a teacher 
then encountered a friend. As she talke 
she absent-mindedly twisted the check jp 
her fingers—and finally tore it up. The 
school board issued a new one. 


Lights Out— 


Vancouver, B.C.: City authorities 
were mystified by excessive breakage of 
street lights at a favored parking place, 
Investigating, they found that spooning 
young couples were heaving stones at the | 
lights to keep the place dark. Parkers 
averaged six hits a night. 





Tale of a Cat— 


Kansas City: A series of false burglar 
alarms in a hosiery warehouse puzzled po- | 
lice until the blame was pinned on Black! 
Boy, a cat. When the cat walked past a 
certain spot with tail erect, the tail regis- 
tered on an electric eye and set off the 
alarm. 


Dog Days— 

New York: A payer of state income 
tax demanded $400 exemption for his dog. 
He said the animal cost that much for 
yearly support and was unable to eam 











its own living. The plea failed. 


In Reverse— 


Atlanta: In the spring, college stv- 
dents usually vote lists of “bests.” Georgi 
Tech students have compiled a list d 
“worsts.” Leading raspberry winners: Ne: | 
son Eddy, worst movie actor; Mae West,| 
worst movie actress. : 


Frozen Out— 
Palo Alto, Calif.: Collectors tapping | 


the coin boxes of pay telephones in Stat-| 


ford University fraternity houses wet 
startled when water poured out instead d 
nickels. They found that hard-up brother 
were freezing ice slugs in nickel molds an 
having a fine time on the phone before the 
ice melted. A threat to remove all frater 








nity-house phones brought quick paymes! 
in cash. 
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Pacific 
Northwest ..< won 


California EY 
ed Alaska 





Going-to-the-Sun Chalets 


on the 
air-conditioned 


@ You get more for your 
money this way. You can see 
Glacier National Park and the 
glorious Pacific Northwest 
—Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, 
Portland, Vancouver, Victoria, 
Mt. Baker, Rainier National 
Park. Also those three colossal 
dams—Ft. Peck, Grand 
Coulee and Bonneville. 


@ On any western trip, take 
Great Northern’s famous 
Empire Builder one way. For 
all-expense tours, conducted or 
independent, ask your nearest 
ticket agent or travel bureau. 
Or write to Mr. Dickinson. 


Wo scan COUPON TODAY=<----- 
A. J. Dickinson, Passenger Traffic Manager 

Great Northern Building, Room 740, St. Paul, Minn. 
San SR Re OE, cc ccsccsnncccasssess 
Please send me information. 


BED. cccccncscnosconsenecesuensenensonsee 

NR ib cicicnscctemmaasannsandnaumaane 

i itctenhtct hinted aii mien PP ccousnsense 
(If student, please state grade__._.....-.-.- ) 
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y) NEWSWERx 
TRANSITION 
Birthday: 


Princess ExvizasetnH oF York, heir 
presumptive to the British throne; 12, 
Apr. 21. As Princess she assumed her first 
public office: president of the Children’s 
League of the Princess Elizabeth of York 
Hospital at Shadwell; as birthday cele- 
brant she cut a cake 3 feet tall. 


Suirtey Tempe, most popular star 
in movies; 9, Apr. 23. Her earnings are 
estimated at $15,000 a week; a large 
share is being held in trust in the Cali- 
fornia bank of which her father is 
manager. 


Epwin Marxkuam, author of “The 
Man With the Hoe”; 86, Apr. 23. A week 
earlier the poet’s wife, 78, had died at 
their Staten Island, N.Y., home. 


Cox.. ANpREw S. Rowan of San Fran- 
cisco, who as a lieutenant carried the fa- 
mous message to Garcia in 1898; 81, Apr. 
23. He was under hospital treatment for 
a rib broken in a fall at his home. 





Married: 


Francis WARREN PEeRSHING, only son 
of Gen. John J. Pershing, and Muriel 
Bache Richards, granddaughter of Jules 
Bache, financier and art collector, in St. 
Thomas Church, New York City. General 
Pershing stole the show from the princi- 
pals as he walked up the church steps 
after refusing a wheelchair. The reception 
after the ceremony was held in Bache’s 
Fifth Avenue home; last year he pre- 
sented both the mansion and its valuable 
paintings to New York State for a mu- 
seum. 





Divorce Sought: 


By Sicrm Gurir, Brooklyn-born 
“Norwegian” film star, from her husband, 
Thomas Stewart, in Los Angeles, on 
grounds of cruelty. 


By Horace E. Donee, heir to an 
automobile fortune, from the former 
Muriel Sisman, in Detroit. Dodge, sepa- 
rated from his wife four years, awaited 
the approval of his mother, Mrs. Hugh A. 
Dillman, before arranging the divorce and 
planning to marry Mickey Devine, dancer. 
Mrs. Dillman controls the $75,000,000 
Dodge fortune. 


From Joun Hore Dosc, United 
States National Singles tennis champion 
in 1930, by the former Dorothea Scudder, 
in Trenton, N.J., on grounds of “extreme 
cruelty.” 





Arrived: 


Prince BERNHARD, at his home in 
Soestdijk, the Netherlands, after touring 





Newsphotos 


Shirley Temple, 9 


Europe a month without his wife, Crown 
Princess Juliana. Though the royal family 
rift is supposed to have started when 
Queen Wilhelmina scolded Bernhard for 
motor speeding, he drove the 320 miles 
from Paris in six hours. 





Departed: 


HELEN Wits Moopy, from New York 
for England. Though 31 and out of big 
tennis competition for three years, she 
hopes to win her eighth women’s singles 
title at Wimbledon. She would then try 
for the United States national women’s 
singles championship at Forest Hills this 
fall. 





Leased: 


By the Duke anp Ducuess or WINp- 
sor, Chateau la Croe at Cap d’Antibes on 
the French Riviera. The villa was built by 
Sir Pomeroy Burton, American-born Brit- 
ish journalist. It has its own harbor and 
swimming pool, eight guest rooms, and 
a 20-carat gold bathtub. (Recently a 
burglar broke in and hacked a hefty chunk 
from the tub.) 





Disappeared: 


ANDREW CARNEGIE WHITFIELD, neph- 
ew of the late Andrew Carnegie. Apr. 15 
he lifted his sport plane from Roosevelt 
Field, Long Island, for a fifteen-minute 
flight to near-by Brentwood. He was a 
good aviator, and the skies were clear. 
Except that he had quarreled with his 
wife, there were few clues, and after a 


. week his family informed the press: “We 


have decided that he has gone off by 
himself.” 


é 
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Newsphotos 


Princess Elizabeth, 12 


Ailing: 

Cuartes G. Dawes, 72, Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States under Calvin 
Coolidge, recovering from an appendicitis 
operation in Roosevelt Hospital, New| 
York. 


Mouanpas K. Ganput, in Bombay, 
suffering from a general breakdown. The 
68-year-old Indian saint said: “I am not 
likely to live very long—perhaps a year.” 


Died: 


JOHN Francis Dore, 56, twice Mayor 
of Seattle. A conservative in 1932, he was 
elected under the slogan: “Move City Hall 
out of the Labor Temple.” He was de- 
feated two years later, but in 1936 he came 
back with the aid of Dave Beck, head of/ 
the A.F. of L. Pacific Coast teamsters’| 
union, and a reversed slogan: “Put the} 
Labor Temple back in the City Hall.” In 
this year’s election Dore was ill and able 
to make only three speeches. He ran third 








Georce Grey Barnarp, 74, sculptor 
of the 14-foot bronze Lincoln in Mar 
chester, England, of heart ailment in New 
York City. Barnard’s famous 600-piec 
collection of Gothic sculpture is now i 
the Rockefeller-endowed Cloisters in Ne* 
York. His most ambitious project, “Rait- 
bow Arch,” a marble peace memorial | 
planned to be 100 feet tall, remains it 
complete in the plaster stage. 


Cuar.es S. HAMLIN, 76, first govern | 
of the Federal Reserve Board, in hi 
Washington, D.C., home after a long il 
ness. 


James P. (Rep) Witson, 52, in North 
Platte, Neb. As an army telegrapher bt 
flashed first word of the Armistice alons 
the Allied lines on Nov. 11, 1918. a 












How to lead a 


dull life... 


Never do anything just for the 
sheer fun of it. Never buy a thing 
simply because you want it. 








For instance, pay no attention 
to the fact that you’ve always 
wanted a Packard. Don’t bother 
to get any information. Say to 
yourself that a fine car like that 
just naturally must be out of your 
reach. Go on believing that it costs 
more to operate and service than 
the car you now own. Don’t even 
ask the man who owns one. 














































hotos 
Buy just any car. Keep telling 
yourself it’s good enough—it runs, 
doesn’t it? 
resi- 
alvin 
citis 
New 
n dh | 
i and how not to . 
not dae . sa ee 
' But if you like to get a kick out ‘ " ‘ | Ree! 
of life every once in a while— nS 
“ —collect your wife and go down 
pi to a Packard showroom. Drive one 
Hall of the new lower-priced Packards, 
de- and discover that never since you 
ame began driving a car have you ridden 
a in anything that could touch it! 
thet Learn that your old car will 
” Th probably cover the down payment; 
able that monthly payments are only a 
uid. little more than those of the smaller 
ptor cars; that operating costs are no 
Lan- higher; and that typical service 
New costs are /ess. 
“ Do these things. Then see if you 
New don’t end up in the driver’s seat of 
ail- a Packard—the car that will make 
mia | life a little sweeter, you a little 
in} prouder, and driving a lot more fun. 
re Iliustrated is the Packard Six convertible coupe 
‘il 
; te Pat KAR 1) * Since the $100 price reduction on all body your Packard dealer for figures 
orth | types of the new 1938 Packard showing the amazingly small 
- he Six—with no change whatsoever difference in payments on a 
long ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE in the car itself—it is easier than Packard Six and those on much 
ever to own a Packard. See _ smaller cars. 

















FOREIGN 
GOVERNMENTS 
WANT TO KNOW 


Why can this man WAVE MORE aad’ WORK LESS? 


HIS is the mystery man. Dozens of foreign 

commissions have traveled thousands of 
miles to find out why it is that, working only 
40 hours a week, he can buy an electric refrig- 
erator with one month’s pay. Workers in 
foreign lands labor many more hours a week, 
but to them a refrigerator is a luxury beyond 
their reach. 


Why is it this typical American workman can 
buy an automobile with 414 months’ pay? Few 
workers abroad have automobiles—it would 
take all they could earn in a year to buy one. 
Why is it that American workers enjoy radios, 


telephones, electric lights, and hundreds of 


other comforts and conveniences almost un- 
known to foreign workers? Why do we enjoy 
the highest standard of living known in any 


country? 


The American worker has more because he pro- 
duces more. And he produces more because he 
has abundant power to help him—power that 
increases his own ability manyfold. 


General Electric scientists and engineers, by 
developing electric machinery, have put into 
the hands of American workmen the greatest 
forcé ever devised for producing more goods for 


more people at less cost—the force of electricity. 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars 


for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


1938-OUR SIXTIETH YEAR OF ELECTRICAL PROGRESS-1938 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 


ower 


Ickes Strategy 


New Dealers are chuckling over the 
neat way Secretary of Interior Ickes has 
put anti-spending Democratic and Repub- 
lican Congressmen on the spot. He has 
already approved PWA grants and loans 
for their home districts—subject to Con- 
gress’ approval of the spending program. 
Even House Republican Leader Snell 
hasn’t been overlooked. Ickes has tenta- 
tively O.K’d a $225,000 grant for Saranac 
Lake, N.Y., in Snell’s district. And still 
more embarrassing to Snell is the fact 
that the money is designated for a mu- 
nicipally owned power plant. 





President vs. Editors 


F.D.R. didn’t make any friends in his 
private conference with newspaper editors 
last week. In substance he told them: the 
press is generally unfair in its treatment 
of government news and is largely re- 
sponsible for the fear psychology that has 
been the major cause of the depression; 
editorial pages have lost their influence to 
such an extent that they should be 
dropped; though 95% of the Washington 
correspondents are “good fellows” many 
are compelled to write what they know 
isn’t the exact truth. Indicated effect: re- 
sentful editors will be more anti-New Deal 
than ever. 


Personnel Changes 


Present leading candidate for the vacant 
job of Assistant Secretary of Commerce is 
Richard C. Patterson Jr., ex-vice president 
of NBC and former New York City Com- 
missioner of Correction . . . Around the 
White House there is increasing talk of 
making Gov. Frank Murphy of Michigan 
Secretary of Commerce to replace Roper, 
who may be shifted to a diplomatic post. 


Progressives’ Motive 


Here’s the lowdown on this week’s con- 
ference of progressives called by Gov. 
Phil La Follette of Wisconsin. The Gov- 
ernor and his brother, Senator Bob, have 
been keeping in close touch with Mayor 
La Guardia of New York, John L. Lewis, 
progressive Democrats like Governor 
Murphy of Michigan, and a few Left-wing 
farm leaders. Between them, they’ve de- 
cided that the progressives of all parties 


must prepare to enter the next national 
election as a unit. They plan to sway both 
major parties by implying that they’ll sup- 
port whichever one nominates a genuine- 
ly liberal candidate and by threatening to 
nominate their own man if neither party 
obliges. 


New Deal Rejoicing 


F.D.R.’s more liberal advisers secretly 
welcome the new third-party threat for 
two reasons: (1) They think the promise 
of third-party support will be good bait 
to keep Roosevelt from swinging too far 
to the right. (2) By the same token, they 
believe it will be a good club to hold over 
the heads of conservative Democrats who 
are bidding for control of the party in 
1940. 


Magill to Quit 

Roswell Magill, Under-Secretary of the 
Treasury, who has more influence at the 
Capitol than the Treasury’s other tax 
experts, expects to return to the Columbia 
University faculty this fall and to resume 
private law practice. Complete overhaul- 
ing of the Federal tax structure is now 
practically out of the question, and Ma- 
gill has told friends that only such a 
project could induce him to stay in Wash- 
ington another winter. 


Strike Increase 


Experts now summarize the labor out- 
look this way: There'll be a moderate in- 
crease in strikes this summer, though most 
walkouts won’t be as prolonged as in the 
past. Strike wave will result largely from 
wage disputes, especially if business takes 
the predicted upswing. At the same time, 
there'll be no drop in the number of 
walkouts resulting from union-recognition 
demands and from inexperience in con- 
ducting bargaining rights already won. 


Political Futures 
Sen. Ellison D. (Cotton Ed) Smith is 


now considered an odds-on favorite for re- 
nomination in the South Carolina pri- 
mary; he has been advertising his vote for 
the Reorganization Bill as proof that he’s 
really a loyal Roosevelt supporter . . . 
Top-ranking national Democratic leaders 
say that former Gov. Louis Brann of 
Maine who was beaten in the 1936 Senate 
race now has at least an even chance for 
reelection as Governor . . . Major political 
sensations involving bigwigs of both par- 
ties in Connecticut will probably break in 
about six weeks; insiders say Federal and 


state agents have unraveled amazing 
records of financial high jinks there. 


Capital Conversation 


Informed Washingtonians last week dis- 
cussed: the Hull-for-President boom being 
quietly organized in Tennessee . . . The 
fact that, though F.D.R. isn’t going after 
Democrats who bolted on the Reorganiza- 
tion Bill, he is causing trouble for some of 
the bureau heads who are known to have 
lobbied against the measure . The 
probability that Secretary Ickes will have 
to yield to the rest of the Cabinet and 
give up his effort to block the sale of 
helium to Germany ... Well-authenticated 
reports that Jacob Viner, who officially 
quit as Treasury’s monetary expert be- 
cause he was “tired,” had submitted a 
memorandum disapproving the new spend- 
ing program. 


Trivia 

Because Secret Service men insist the 
White House fence can be easily scaled by 
cranks, it’s being heightened from 5 to 
7 feet; the work is being done quietly, 
one section at a time . . . Investigators for 
Senator Wheeler’s Railroad Committee 
now recall that Richard Whitney took 
pains to collect the $3 a day the govern- 
ment allows witnesses . . . Gen. Hugh 
Johnson has enlisted the aid of John L. 
Lewis in an attempt to have his brother’s 
job with the National Bituminous Coal 
Commission restored. 





British Spy Drive 


Searcity of reported arrests doesn’t 
mean that Britain has slowed up its in- 
tensive anti-spy drive. At present govern- 
ment agents are concentrating on investi- 
gating activities of at least a thousand 
German girls working as domestics in 
British homes. But officials are delaying 
arrests until they can get fuller details of 
the girls’ activities. So far evidence has 
shown that many are employed to spy on 
fellow Germans in England as well as on 
Britons. Meanwhile, the British Govern- 
ment has quietly tipped attachés of the 
military departments and officers in all 
branches of the service to refrain from 
“business” discussions in their homes. 


Italian Propaganda 


Mussolini plans to spend at least $65,- 
000,000 on foreign propaganda next year. 
Study of the budgets of the Ministries of 
Popular Culture and Foreign Affairs 
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shows that the largest single allotment will 
go to support the 800 Italian-subsidized 
schools in foreign countries and the affili- 
ated Fascist Youth Clubs, which now 
have a reputed membership of 80,000. 
Another million will go to tourist propa- 
ganda and nearly as much to a more 
mysterious propaganda fund labeled “de- 
fense of Italy abroad.” 


Praise for Carol 


British and French diplomats have 
frankly changed their opinion of King 
Carol in recent months. Formerly re- 
garded as a playboy, Carol has won 
praise for his perfectly timed, swift, and 
ruthless action in the difficult job of wip- 
ing out the Fascist Iron Guard. He’s now 
being called “a master of diplomatic 
strategy,” and his program, except for its 
anti-Semitic aspects, is pleasing British 
and French officials who believe he’s 
achieving internal unity and showing sur- 
prising caution in dealings with the Reich. 


Nazis in Hungary 

The recent anti-Nazi measures an- 
nounced by the Hungarian Government 
mean little more than a momentary set- 
back to the Hitlerites. Count Bozormenyi 
—aide of Major Szalasi, Hungary’s No. 1 
Nazi—is now in Germany getting advice 
and instructions from the same Berlin and 
Vienna tacticians who engineered prepa- 
rations for the Vienna coup. More Nazi 
trouble in Hungary can be expected with- 
out much delay. 


Italian-Jewish Plea 


Shortly after Hitler marched into Vi- 
enna, a committee of Italian Jews arranged 
a quiet conference with Mussolini and re- 
quested that Italy’s borders be closed to 
Jewish refugees. They feared a mass influx 
of Jewish “foreigners” would provoke 
widespread Italian resentment and make 
their own position more precarious. 


Foreign Notes 


The Popolo d'Italia, edited by Musso- 
lini’s nephew, has “suggested” that fat 
Fascists make themselves inconspicuous; 
if they can’t lose weight, they’re advised 
to avoid wearing uniforms whenever pos- 
sible and to keep out of the front ranks 
in party and army line-ups . . . Expect to 
hear more about Nahas Pasha, would-be 
Egyptian dictator, and his Wafd nation- 
alist party; the recent defeat of the party 
in Parliamentary elections has reunited 
warring factions, and leaders are now 
concentrating on underground propaganda 
. . . Mussolini has taken an indirect slap 
at Hitler by conferring the title of Count 
on Senator Ettore Tolomei, who was 
largely responsible for de-Germanizing the 
former Austrian province of Sud Tirol, 
which Italy annexed after the World War 


. . . The new British air line to West 
Africa is actually designed as the first 
link in a line to extend to South America, 
competing with German and French air 
lines already operating there. 





Gas Chemicals 


Abundant natural gas which is being 
wasted in the Southwest as an unwanted 
by-product of petroleum production will 
soon be utilized in a new $4,000,000 
project for converting the gas into syn- 
thetic alcohol, antifreeze solutions, and 
other important chemicals. One of the 
country’s largest chemical corporations is 
erecting the plant, the first of a series it 
plans to set up throughout the Texas 
petroleum area. 


Record Tin Stocks 


For the first time in recent history the 
War Department is quietly building up 
substantial stocks of tin. At the moment 
the metal, which is being stored tempo- 
rarily in an Army clothing warehouse in 
Brooklyn, N.Y., amounts to about 1,500 
short tons, worth some $1,200,000. Re- 
ports are that after the new military ap- 
propriations go through the total may 
climb as high as 20,000 tons. Behind the 
move is this fact: practically all tin, vital 
in munitions manufacture, must be im- 
ported, and the U.S. is afraid an emer- 
gency might cut it off from supplies. 


Bank-Law Delays 


The Congressional bills for control of 
bank holding companies and for coordinat- 
ing all of the government’s bank-regulating 
activities haven’t a chance of passing this 
session, though they'll lead to extended 
Congressional hearings. Behind the delay 
is the fact that three government agencies 
—the Federal Reserve Board, the FDIC, 
and the Comptroller of the Currency—are 
jealously squabbling over which one will 
do the regulating. 


Business Footnotes 


To make America champagne-conscious, 
the French Champagne Association and 
American importers plan to offer New 
York World’s Fair visitors unlimited 
champagne at cost .. . The New York 
Curb Exchange, now under belated pres- 
sure from the SEC, is preparing sweeping 
reforms to match those of the stock ex- 
change; new rules will call for rigid super- 
vision of members’ affairs, including their 
private borrowing and lending . . . In- 
dustrial films this year will cost a total of 
20 to 30 millions, not billions as a typo- 
graphical slip made it read last week .. . 
The American market is still flooded with 
cheap products manufactured in the town 
of Usa, Japan, and marked “Made in 


USA.” 
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Entertainment Lines 


Stil enthusiastic about the possibilities 
of specially written radio operas though 
the first (Green Mansions) failed to at. 
tract much attention, Columbia Broad. 
casting System is planning another, 
Beauty and the Beast; score is by Vittorio 
Giannini, young Philadelphian; libretto by 
Robert Simon, music critic of The New 
Yorker magazine . 
office success of films like Lloyds of Lon. 
don and Emile Zola, there’ll be a rash of 
historical-educational films next season: 


ean! 


some of the titles: Union Pacific, Life of | 


Alexander Graham Bell, Western Union, 
Bank of England, Big Steel, Madame 
Curie, Clarence Darrow, Life of the 
Wright Brothers. 


Advertising Primer 


The advertising business has laid plans 
for an extensive campaign for advertising 
itself and answering what it considers mis- 
guided criticism. Ratified at last week's 
annual convention of the American Asso- 
ciation of Advertising Agencies, the pro- 
gram calls for a series of twelve full-page 
ads to be published in as many newspapers 
and magazines as will contribute space. 
The ads will feature two businessmen— 
one of them a user of advertising to pro- 
mote economical mass distribution, the 
other a non-advertiser. 


Press Notes 


On the grounds that their newspaper 
jobs made their names famous, the Hearst 
organization forces most of the writers it 
has under contract to kick back amounts 
ranging up to 75% of their radio earn- 
ings 


the Constitution, has written another 
illustrated with pictographs; it’ll sell in 
paper-backed edition for 35 cents. 


Missing Persons 


James E. Ferguson, who twice got his 


. . Because of the box. | 








. . . Rep. Maury Maverick, disap- | 
pointed at the sale of his $3 history of 


wife elected “proxy” Governor of Texas | 


after he had been impeached, now raises 
cows on a Bosque County ranch; says 
neither he nor “Ma” will again seek office; 
has resumed publication of his weekly 
Ferguson Forum Mary Christine 


Dunn, child prodigy of Bonne Terre, Mo, Ff 


whose ability to use 3,600 words at the 
age of 2 won her national publicity last 
year, has been offered a movie job; het 
mother says her vocabulary increases “ut- 
til I can’t keep up with her” . . . Bouck 
White, Harvard-educated radical jailed in 
1916 for burning the American flag and 
those of nine other nations to melt them 
into “one flag of internationalism,” now 
lives on the site of an old lime kiln neat 


Albany, N.Y., where he manufactures § 


pottery. 
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President’s Recovery Drive 
Intensified on Three Fronts 


Congress Pressed to Act, 
Fund-Pouring Machinery Oiled, 
Private Spending Courted 


Optimist that he is, Franklin Roose- 
velt until some three weeks ago steadfast- 
ly refused to agree with most economists’ 
findings that he had a real, long-term de- 
pression on his hands. Because he per- 
sisted in passively waiting for an upturn, 
liberal critics began to lampoon him as a 
do-nothing. 

Finally, just a fortnight ago, Mr. Roose- 
velt publicly recognized the depression and 
sprang a new $5,000,000,000 spending- 
lending program to meet it. As a result of 
that move, the President last week be- 
came the busy and overworked master of 
a three-ring circus. On his hands were the 
triple jobs of pushing his program through 
Congress, preparing to get his plans mov- 
ing at top speed as soon as Congress ap- 
proves, and persuading private capital to 
follow through with spending of its own. 


Ring 1 


In Congress, foes of additional spending 





at once centered their fire on two provi- 
sions, the $1,250,000,000 for the Works 
Progress Administration and the $1,462,- 
000,000 for the Public Works Administra- 
tion. 

Rep. Robert Bacon, New York Repub- 
lican urged a bill that would wipe out the 
present WPA setup, replacing it with a 
minor Federal board that would merely 
delegate to state bodies authority to run 
their own relief organizations. As a fur- 
ther refinement Bacon suggested having 
the states contribute 25 per cent of the 
costs. 

In the Senate, Carter Glass, sponsor of 
the measure which authorized RFC to lend 
business $1,500,000,000, railed against 
PWA expenditures. “I never would have 
offered my bill,” the Virginia Democrat 
complained, “if I thought the public-works 
fund would be requested too. It will mean 
duplication.” 

While individual Senators and Repre- 
sentatives thus debated the program, 
Congress as a whole loafed through its 
first week of spring fever and Mr. Roose- 
velt pulled backstage strings to assure pas- 
sage of the main sections of his program. 
Meanwhile, two lesser parts of the general 





spending plan moved nearer enactment. 
The Senate approved a $51,000,000 ap- 
propriation to keep the CCC at present 
strength throughout the next fiscal year. 
And the House passed bills carrying the 
President’s requested $100,000,000 for road 
building and $37,000,000 for flood control. 


Ring 2 

While Congress haggled over appropria- 
tions, the President busied himself with 
the broader managerial aspects of the pro- 
gram. Extending an olive branch to utili- 
ties, he had the RFC announce it would 
include gas and electric companies in its 
expanded lending program, which had got 
off to a frenzied start (see page 31). 

All along the line, Mr. Roosevelt intensi- 
fied his recovery drive. He instructed PWA 
Administrator Ickes to get things ready, 
so that funds could be poured into proj- 
ects as soon as Congress approved. Re- 
membering the way government branches 
pulled against each other in the 1933 re- 
covery drive, he laid plans for better co- 
ordination of such agencies as SEC, FHA, 
USHA, and AAA. 

Utilizing funds already on hand, Mr. 
Roosevelt approved U.S. Housing Au- 
thority loans of $30,000,000 for slum 
clearance projects in New York and other 
cities. 

At the same time Treasury officials, key- 
ing their actions to the fast Presidential 
pace, began to pump $50,000,000 a week 
into the nation’s bank reserves in the hope 





Wide World Newsphotos 
Recovery Move: A Federal 
loan, authorized last week, will help 
replace Brooklyn’s notorious Red 
Hook slums with modern dwellings 
for 2,600 families. 
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Daughters: Mrs. Henry L. Doherty, Mrs. Dolly Gann, President-elect Robert, and retiring President Becke 


of forcing an increase in bank lending. 


Ring 3 

At his White House desk, meanwhile, 
the President puzzled over the task of in- 
spiring businessmen to spend some of their 
own reserve funds. For Mr. Roosevelt well 
realizes that, unless private capital outlays 
can be markedly increased, any recovery 
will be short-lived.* 

Accordingly, Postmaster General Farley 
led off a long series of New Dealers who 
had instructions to ballyhoo the New Re- 
covery in addresses on the stump and over 
the radio. More important, the President 
let it be known that he would resume con- 
ferences with business leaders. 

It was in this connection that Mr. 
Roosevelt sprang his surprise of the week: 
he revealed that he had telegraphed a 
luncheon invitation to Henry Ford, defier 
of NRA, outspoken opponent of unioniza- 
tion, and America’s foremost symbol of 
rugged individualism. 

And Ford accepted—an even greater 
surprise to White House intimates. Since 
NRA’s early days, Roosevelt friends have 
privately urged Ford to come in and talk 
things over. Finally G. Hall Roosevelt, the 
First Lady’s brother and a former Comp- 
troller of Detroit, maneuvered the meeting 
for Wednesday of this week. 

Commenting on his acceptance, Ford 
observed: “I am going to give the Presi- 
dent a chance to look at somebody who 
doesn’t want anything. I shall not give 
my advice.” 

The Ford-Roosevelt get-together seemed 
at least mildly encouraging to the busi- 
ness community. Discouraging factors of 
the week were just three: Senator Borah’s 
revelation that the President planned 
once more to stir up the monopoly issue; 
the House Labor Committee’s action in 





*From 1920 to 1930, corporations did 88 per 
cent of all new financing in the country. From 
1931 through 1937, corporations did only 15 
per cent; governments (Federal, state, and lo- 
cal), 85 per cent. 





reporting out a new Wage-Hour Bill; and 
House-Senate conferees’ failure to whittle 
down the undistributed-profits tax. 





Significance 


As when the program was first intro- 
duced, there was still little doubt that 
Congress would approve most of it, though 
many strings may be attached to the PWA 
funds. 

From present appearances, the non- 
PWA spending will be about enough to 
counterbalance drops in private spending 
and check deflationary tendencies until 
fall. Then PWA may produce an upswing. 

As before, marked long-range recovery 
still depends on private capital. Today the 
specific question is whether private funds 
will be drawn out of hiding by the Presi- 
dent’s conciliatory manner, by the partial 
reductions in business taxes, and by the 
general inflationary psychology of the new 
Roosevelt program. 





Daughters of Rebels 


And Also of Immigrants, 


Roosevelt Reminds D. A. R. 


Known to irreverent correspondents as 
the Damned Annual Row, the 47th Con- 
gress of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution last week filled Washington 
with massed and militant femininity. From 
all the states and most of the territories, 
3,001 beflowered, beribboned delegates met 
in long-winded sessions to praise patriot- 
ism, condemn marijuana cigarettes, and 
elect national officers for the next three 
years. 

The elections, usually tumultuous bat- 
tles, all but belied the convention’s nick- 
name. The Daughters’ prize plum, office 
of president general, went uncontested to 
Mrs. Henry M. Robert Jr. 

The high spot came when President 
Roosevelt, for the first time in his career, 


arrived to address the congress. Delegate 
had spent one forenoon condemning ai. 
ministration policies. Soon after lunch a 
unaccustomed, expectant hush fell upm 
the meeting. Then a band blared “Hai 
to the Chief,” and Mr. Roosevelt appeared 
on the flower-banked platform of Consti- 
tution Hall. At first, resounding applaus 
spattered from well-groomed hands. Late? 
plaudits echoed politer, less heartfelt en. 

thusiasm. 

The President began with an apology 
for not having taken time either to chang 
from his business suit or to prepare a} 
speech. (“For every half-hour speech ... 
I put in ten hours preparing it.”) Soon he 
announced a text that pricked many 
Daughter’s pride: “Remember always that 
you and I especially are descended from 
immigrants and revolutionists.” 

Then Mr. Roosevelt’s impromptu ele 
quence carried him into novel bypaths. 
For the first time he took a slap at Fascist] 
oppression in so many words: “We arf 
looking for a younger generation that sf 
going to be more American than we are. 
We are doing the best that we can. And| 
yet we can do... more than that by ir 
culeating in the boys and girls of this 
country today some of the underlying fur- 
damentals that brought our immigrant al- 
cestors to this country and that impelle(| 
our revolutionary ancestors to throw of 
the Fascist yoke.” i 








Re: Arms Embargo 


Byron Scott, young Leftist Represent: | 
ative, last week proposed a resolution tha!) 
would have indirectly led the administr 
tion toward releasing arms to_loyalis 
Spain. The Californian asked Mr. Roose 
velt to make public a list of treaty viol 
tions by “what nation or nations, whet 
and in what manner.” | 

Mr. Roosevelt immediately dashed pr) 
loyalists’ hopes that the administratio} 
would officially rebuke Italy and Germatl § 
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by reading correspondents a statement 
praising the Anglo-Italian Easter Pact. 
And he further made his stand clear at 
a second press conference. Admitting in 
effect that munitions shipped to Italy and 
Germany eventually were used against the 

yernment forces in Spain, the President 
implied that he had no intention of im- 
posing an embargo on the Fascist coun- 
tries—or of removing existing bans on 
shipments to the loyalists. 





Congress Week 


Late last week President Roosevelt 
started to send Congress a special mes- 
sage on tax-exempt securities. Then he 
stopped. There was no Congress to send it 
to. Two hundred Senators, Representa- 
tives, and wives had set out for the Azalea 
Festival at Charleston, N.C. Because of 
unusual weather most of the azaleas had 
already come and gone, but the Congress- 
men enjoyed parties and part-time pol- 
itics. Vice President Garner, leader of the 
junket, tried once more to spike a rumor 
that he and Mr. Roosevelt are on the 
outs. “Why,” Garner explained, “some- 
times I disagree with my wife and friends 
but that does not take away my affection 
for them.” 


{ Before spring fever and itching feet 
overcame House members, they passed the 
War Department’s $220,634,725 non-mili- 
tary supply bill and appropriated $903,- 
084,524 to run the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration and AAA for 1939. After both 
houses had adopted a conference report on 
the $546,866,494 regular Navy Department 
bill, House officials announced that they 
had cleaned up all regular appropriations 
for this session. 


{ The Senate Lobby Committee continued 
hearings with Sumner Gerard of New 
York, treasurer of the National Commit- 
tee to Uphold Constitutional Government, 
as witness. In an angry exchange, Senator 
Schwellenbach shouted at Gerard: “The 
committee has put in charge of your New 
York office a man who is an ex-convict.” 
Knowing that the Senator referred to the 
committee’s executive secretary, Edward 
A. Rumely, convicted—but later pardoned 
—under the war-time “Trading With the 
Enemy” Act, Gerard shouted back: “You 
bring this thing up to discredit us. It’s 
nothing short of disgraceful.” 





A Mountain Explodes 


Late the afternoon of Apr. 22 four car- 
loads of Virginia coal miners went rolling 
into the main shaft of the Red Jacket 
Mine, 1,600 feet up the side of Keen 
Mountain. A few minutes later a blast 
shook the mountain, and flames belched 
200 feet out from the pit head. Three 8- 
ton motors, blown from their moorings 
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Newsphotos 


Sumner Gerard: Senate witness 


near the mouth, rolled down the moun- 
tainside. Timbers rained on the valley. In 
the Oakwood Smokeless Coal Co. store, a 
mile and a quarter away, canned goods 
toppled from their shelves. 

After word of the explosion had been 
relayed to the village of Grundy, 12 miles 
away, rescue workers from Virginia and 
West Virginia mines toiled up the narrow 
mountain road to Red Jacket. Forced by 
the shaft’s intense heat to work in 30- 
minute relays, 400 men wrestled with 
tangled steel and splintered shorings. After 
the first night’s work, they had carried 
nine charred and broken bodies past the 
death watch of miners’ wives and children 
clustered at the mine mouth. 

Next day’s operations uncovered 36 
more men who had been killed deep in 
the drifts. All had died instantly. Mine 
officials blamed the disaster on an ex- 





plosion of coal dust suspended in the air 
of the shaft. Last week’s deaths raised 
the ten-year total in Virginia mines to 
421. 





Splendor at Manila 


86 Rooms and 18 Bathrooms 
Provoke Washington Row 


Like most predominantly Oriental peo- 
ples, Filipinos attach much importance to 
pomp and prestige. Realizing this, the 
American rulers held forth in the splendor 
of Malacanan Palace at Manila until es- 
tablishment of the Philippine Common- 
wealth in 1935 gave the palace to Presi- 
dent Manuel Quezon. After that, American 
High Commissioners had to occupy rented 
space. Then, Congress two years ago ap- 
propriated $500,000 for building a winter 
palace at Manila and $250,000 for a sum- 
mer palace in the cool mountains at Baguio. 

Not until last week, when groundwork 
for the new palaces was well under way, 
did the subject gain the limelight. While 
the House debated an unrelated Philippine 
item, Rep. Albert Engel (Republican of 
Michigan) seized the opportunity to bait 
the administration for erecting the palaces 
at this time—just eight years before the 
islands, according to present law, will be- 
come independent. 

Calling the projects “an outrage and a 
shame,” he pointed out that the winter 
palace of “86 rooms, loggias, halls, and 
what not” would be 33 feet longer and 
49 feet wider than the White House. Other 
features: a ballroom and a banquet room, 
each two stories high; a dance floor 40 by 
65 feet; and eighteen bathrooms “with 
seating capacity of approximately 43.” 

The summer palace, Engel taunted, “is 
just a small one . . . 36 feet shorter than 
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Tragedy at Red Jacket; miners to the rescue 
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Manila mansion: 33 feet longer than the White House 


the White House . . . only 43 rooms, hall- 
ways, passageways, and so forth.” 

In reply, Democrats complained that the 
issue was irrelevant and that Engel was 
playing politics in an effort to embarrass 
his state’s Democratic Governor, Frank 
Murphy, who selected the palace sites 
while he was Philippine High Commis- 
sioner. But no one gave Engel the most 
logical answer: that the imposing palaces 
probably will serve High Commissioners 
for many years to come, since present 
signs point to indefinite postponement of 
Philippine independence. Otherwise, the 
palaces will house future American envoys. 





HOLC Scandal 


Ex-Counsel’s Franked Boosts 
Cost Him $270 Postage Bill 


Lobbyists have become so common- 
place in Washington life that the capital 
regards them as an integral segment of 
the political scene. Conservative estimates 
place the total number of Washington 
“legislative representatives” at around 
1,000. For the most part they are lawyers, 
retired Congressmen, ex-newspaper men, 
and trade-association executives. 

Recently, scores of capable attorneys 
who were attracted by early New Deal 
idealism have left the low-salaried gov- 
ernment service for the greener pastures 
of lobbying. To prevent such men from 
using their intimate knowledge of the 
government to unfair advantage, some 
New Deal agency chiefs have ruled that 
no former employe of an agency can do 
business with that agency until two years 
have passed. Because the Home Owners 
Loan Corporation has no such regulation, 
the case of Horace Russell cropped up 
last week to provide a minor New Deal 
scandal. 

As general counsel for the HOLC, Rus- 
sell in recent months has so nearly com- 
pleted the agency’s foreclosure operations 
that he has had to dismiss about two-thirds 
of his legal aides. In behalf of one of these, 
three weeks ago he mailed out under gov- 
ernment frank some 9,000 mimeographed 





letters to lawyers who had at one time or 
another done business with HOLC. 
Waving one of these letters, Rep. Ralph 
Church (Republican of Illinois) last week 
popped up on the floor of the House. 
“Scandalous! Disgraceful!” he exclaimed. 
He then quoted the letter: “I must an- 
nounce the resignation of Judge O. B. Tay- 
lor, associate general counsel in charge of 
the HOLC legal staff . . . He will engage 
in practice before the bureaus, commis- 
sions, and departments of the government 
as well as in the courts .. . He has gained 
an intimate knowledge of the government. 
Iam sure that many of us will be inter- 
ested to turn to him for assistance . . .” 
A postscript gave Judge Taylor’s new ad- 
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Horace Russell quit the HOLC 


dress—Investment Building, Washington, 
DC. 

Church acidly commented: “It appears 
the firm of Taylor & Russell has been es- 
tablished with offices in the Investment 
Building and the HOLC.” 

Within an hour after Church’s castiga- 
tion, Russell walked into an HOLC board 
meeting and resigned. Next day he told 
reporters: “I am sorry I have sent out 
this letter . . . It was untactful and in bad 


taste ... I am humiliated and. embarrasge 
. . . I have apologized to everyone . ,. 
What more can I do?” 

The following day the Post Office De. 
partment told Horace Russell what ey 
he could do—pay 3 cents for each letter 
franked out, a total of $270. 
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Yells in Pennsylvania 
Guffey-Earle Mudslinging 
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Imperils Democratic Chances 





In 1934, after 40 barren years, the 
Democratic party gained a foothold in! 
Pennsylvania politics. The agents of re- | 
juvenation were two men of widely d- 
vergent background: George H. Earle, | 
wealthy sugar refiner and former Minister | 
to Austria, who won the Governorship; 
and Joseph F. Guffey, old-line party pol- 


’ ticlan, who went to the United States 


Senate. Two years ago the pair helped 
the Democrats win a_ record-breaking, 
statewide victory. Last February, when 
the state committee settled to the task of F 
picking primary candidates, Earle and 
Guffey split. 

The Governor backed the regular ticket, § 


endorsed by the A.F. of L. and including > 


himself as candidate for the Senatorial | 
nomination. Guffey threw his support to 
the C.1.0. slate and the Senatorial can- 
didacy of Philadelphia’s Mayor, S. Davis 
Wilson. 

Last week the primary campaigi| 
reached the mudslinging stage. Wilson | 
charged that during 1936 and 1937 Gov- 
ernor Earle had borrowed $30,000 from 
Matthew McCloskey, wealthy co-leader 
of the Philadelphia Democratic organiza- 
tion and winner of some $9,000,000 in 
state contracts. 

Earle at once admitted that he had 


borrowed the money but denied Wilson’ f 


“malicious innuendo.” The Governor e* 
plained that he had got three loans o 
$10,000 each, but that he got them dur 
ing 1935 and 1936—“prior to the time/ 
when it was within any possible cor 
templation that he [McCloskey] would 
ever be the recipient of any state col 
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tracts. These loans have been reduced by 
monthly payments by me to the sum of 


Net result of the intra-party smearing 
was further to darken the Pennsylvania 
Democrats’ already dim chances of vic- 
tory next fall. 
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Voice from Wisconsin 


The bitterest blow Franklin Roosevelt 
suffered in the battle over his Reorganiza- 
tion Bill three weeks ago was inflicted by 
Progressive Congressmen. Six of the eight 
Progressives in the House voted to kill the 
measure, thus giving opponents the margin 
needed to defeat the bill. New Dealers, 
rattled by the unseemly reversal of Pro- 
gressive form, wondered what was in the 
air. 

Last week a voice from Wisconsin, cra- 
dle of the Progressive movement, supplied 
a partial answer. In a series of four broad- 
casts, Gov. Philip La Follette launched an 
attack on the New Deal and explained 
that he and his brother, Sen. Robert La 
Follette, had really split with the Presi- 
dent over recovery policies last year. The 
Governor described as their chief com- 
plaint the President’s lack of a “compre- 
hensive and carefully worked out pro- 
gram.” 

Then, in the final broadcast, La Follette 
gave the first clue to the mysterious Pro- 
gressive revolt on the Reorganization Bill. 
He revealed that he had called a meeting 
of some 4,000 Progressives and liberal Re- 
publicans and Democrats to work out a 
“specific national program” this week— 
and had, in effect, raised again the threat 
of a third-party movement. 





Voice From Kansas 


On a visit to New York City, William 
Allen White, Kansas Republican and edi- 
tor of The Emporia Gazette, characteris- 
tically summed up his advice to fellow 
party members: “Whatever the instinctive 
Republican hunch is, it’s wrong, so the 
best counsel is: ‘Don’t do it.’ We Republi- 
cans have not yet learned how to operate 
an opposition party. We are forever run- 
ning to the fire when the siren sounds, for- 
getting that we’re not the brave fire 
laddies. All we have to do is pay the losses 
and try to keep the premiums down.” 





American Nazis 


Skulls Cracked in Yorkville; 
Swastika Carved on Editor 


Nobody knows how many Nazis live, 
work, and propagandize in the United 
States. The German-American Bund, so- 
ciety of American residents who profess 


allegiance to both this country and the 
Reich, claims 200,000 members. Rep. Sam- 
uel Dickstein, raucous foe of Nazism, es- 
timates 350,000. Two Chicago reporters 
who joined the Bund last year and pub- 
lished a series of “inside” stories set the 
figure at 20,000. 

Whatever the Bund’s total enrollment, 
thousands of its members live in or near 
the American Nazi capital of Yorkville—a 
dozen teeming blocks clustered around 
East 86th Street and Third Avenue in 
New York City. The district draws count- 
less visitors who gape at leather-breeched 
waiters hustling seidels of Miinchner Hack- 
erbrau or Wiirzburger Hofbrau. Entranced 
by the picturesque bierstuben, few of the 
beer drinkers sense the bustling political 
activity that has honeycombed the neigh- 
borhood in the five years since Hitler’s 
ascension. 


Meeting 

One night last week the Bund drew 
forcible attention to its own aggressiveness. 
In celebration of Hitler’s birthday (see 
page 18), some 3,500 German-Americans 
crowded the Yorkville Casino on East 
86th Street. To “observe” proceedings, 100 
members of the American Legion, the Jew- 
ish War Veterans, and other ex-soldiers’ 
groups had scattered themselves through- 
out the hall. Near the center sat Jean 
Mathias, who is a survivor of the Marine 
Corps’ bloody days at Belleau Wood and 
holder of the Navy Cross, the Distin- 
guished Service Cross and the Croix de 
Guerre. 

Uniformed Nazis patrolled the aisles as 
a Bund speaker extolled Germany’s inva- 





sion of Austria. Suddenly Mathias arose 
with a question: 

“Will there be any speeches in English? 
Is this an American meeting or a German 
meeting?” 

Cries of “Throw him out” echoed in 
English and German. Gray-shirted “storm 
troopers” rushed Mathias while his com- 
rades, donning blue Legionnaire caps, 
fought their way to his rescue. But they 
were outnumbered and outarmed. 

Nazi troopers swung blackjacks, un- 
limbered their uniform belts, and slashed 
the heavy buckles across the veterans’ 
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Charles Weiss, Nazis’ victim 
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Yorkville: after the battle 
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faces. Driven to the door, the ex-soldiers 
carried out eight injured comrades. 


‘Blood and Honor’ 


Repercussions of the fray filled next 
day’s news. A 17-year-old Nazi appeared 
in court on charges of carrying a trench 
knife with a 54-inch blade. Prosecuted by 
a Jewish assistant district attorney and 
defended by a Jewish lawyer who had 
volunteered his services, the youth won 
dismissal on a unique ground. Remarking 
that knives form a part of regulation Boy 
Scout attire, the young Nazi’s lawyer suc- 
cessfully argued that the dagger, inscribed 
Blut und Ehre (blood and honor), like- 
wise comprised part of the official Bund 
uniform. 

Meanwhile American Legion officials 
busily denied that headquarters had au- 
thorized the veterans’ presence at the meet- 
ing. Later in the week Mathias turned up 
in Brooklyn and provided circumstantial 
evidence that other agencies had helped 
prearrange the ex-soldiers’ Yorkville visit. 

In the Brooklyn office of the Anti-Com- 
munist, Anti-Fascist, Anti-Nazi League, an 
organization official, Charles Weiss, sat 
writing a letter about the Bund riot to an 
American Legion official. Four brawny 
youths strode into the room. One whipped 
a Nazi flag from under his coat and de- 
manded that Weiss kiss it. 

Undersized and crippled by infantile 
paralysis, Weiss defied the husky quartet: 
“You'll have to kill me first.” 

They nearly did, with fists and feet. 
While three kicked and pummeled him, 
the fourth tore an American flag from its 
staff and beat Weiss with the pole. Then 
they ripped off his shirt, daubed inky swas- 
tikas on his chest and back, and used a 
knife-point to scratch still another swas- 
tika on his arm. 

Early this week, New Yorkers showed 
that they expect continued strife between 
Nazis and their foes. As 500 Bund mem- 
bers departed for a German Day celebra- 
tion in Westchester County, 100 police 
formed a tight ring at the train gate. Of- 
ficials of the Non-Sectarian Anti-Nazi 
League announced that unless the Federal 
government halted Bund violence, they 
would apply for pistol permits. 

Suffering from concussion of the brain 
and severe kicks in the groin, Weiss lay 
unconscious for almost an hour before two 
other anti-Nazis found him. One was John 
Kern, director of the league. The other 
was Mathias—who had “happened” to 
meet Kern outside the office building. 





The Lion Cage 


This week Woburn, a Massachusetts 
town of 20,000 just north of Boston, de- 
cided against a virtual throwback to the 
Puritan New England practice of placing 
petty criminals in stocks. 

In a plebiscite, Woburn’s citizens re- 


jected by a 2 to 1 vote Mayor William 
E. Kane’s proposal to put drunkards in 
a cage and haul them around town until 
they sobered up. With a $300, rubber-tired 
lion cage on his hands, Mayor Kane com- 
mented: “I humbly submit to the will of 
the people.” 
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His Excellency, Lt. Gov. Meyers 
Washington State 


Lieutenant Governor Thwarted 
in Attempt to Steal a March 


Though invariably elected on the same 
ticket, a Governor and a Lieutenant 
Governor frequently become avowed ene- 
mies soon after they take office. When 
they do, peculiar situations arise. 

Gov. Huey P. Long used to hesitate to 
leave Louisiana because “that retired 
tooth chiseler,” Lt. Gov. Paul N. Cyr, 
would automatically become Acting Gov- 
ernor. Once Long arranged to take Cyr 
along on a trip, specifying: “We’d better 
bunk together because we don’t want to 
get out of each other’s sight a minute.” 

To thwart Cyr, Long wouldn’t enter 
the Senate until his Gubernatorial term 
ended. To thwart Lt. Gov. Victor A. 
Meyers, Gov. Clarence D. Martin of 
Washington last year buried his desire to 
run for the Senate this fall whilé he still 
had two years as Governor. 

Apr. 14 Martin took advantage of 
Meyers’ absence on a California fishing 
trip and ventured across the state line 
for the first time in three years. He flew 
to Washington, D.C., on a minor mission. 

That promised to bring trouble—for 
the 3,000 miles that separated Martin and 
Meyers was no greater than the distance 
between the two men’s personalities and 
political views. 

Clarence Martin is as colorless as Vic 





—= 
Meyers is colorful. A small-town Mayor 
miller, and banker, he climbed to the § 
Governor’s office at Olympia on routing 
political rungs. His rigid conservatign 
contrasts sharply with Meyers’ Noisy 
espousal of the C.1.0. A frolicsome g. 
piano player and night-club propriety, 
Meyers cuts capers that range from diy. 
ing fully clothed into a horse trough ty 
posing as Mahatma Gandhi with a goat) 


Usurper 

Combining his flair for the dramatic! 
with his ambition to run Washingto | 
State, Meyers last week tried to catch | 
Martin off base. 

For weeks the Lieutenant Governor; 
followers had pleaded vainly with the Gov. 
ernor to call a special legislative session ty 
consider relief and slum-clearance prob. 
lems. Their opportunity came when Gov. 
ernor Martin started across the country, 
But their champion was missing. They 
hunted feverishly. They broadcast ove 
radio networks up and down the coast, § 
Still Meyers didn’t show up. 

Finally, the vacationing Lieutenant 
Governor got word and raced to beat 
Martin back home. With a good head 
start, he reached Portland, Ore., thumbed 
a ride with a policeman to the state 
border, changed to a Washington patrd 
car, and dashed through Olympia to Seat- 
tle to confer with his followers. Then, hay- © 
ing hastily prepared a_ special-session 
proclamation, he flew back to the State} 
Capitol to have it attested by the Secre- 
tary of State’s office. He was too late—the 
office had closed for the day. Back went 7 
Meyers to Seattle, where, just after mid- 4 
night, he took the next best legal step. He” 
had his proclamation notarized. 

Meanwhile, Martin raced homeward.” 
Tipped off to Meyers’ attempts to take) 
charge, he had chartered a plane in Chi- 
cago and was rocketing toward Washing- 
ton at 220 miles an hour. Over Idaho the 
plane ran into a snowstorm, but climbed 
clear. At 7:52 a.m. it crossed the state line. 
Eleven minutes later Meyers rushed into 
the Secretary of State’s office. Again he was | 
too late. Informed by phone that the Gov- 
ernor had reached the State, officials re 
fused to O.K. Meyers’ proclamation. ft 

Back in Olympia, Governor Martin i 
stantly revoked Meyers’ special-sessioi F 
call. But the Lieutenant Governor, undis § 
mayed, stuck by his guns and asked thef 
State Supreme Court to validate his pro 
clamation on grounds that it had been 
notarized almost eight hours before Martin 
crossed the state line. 

While the court weighed the plea, legis 
lators wondered whether to obey Martin 
or Meyers. Their indecision was brief. At 
the end of the week, the court ruled 
Meyers’ proclamation invalid, thus side f 
tracking plans to raise money for slum/ 
clearance, relief, and old-age pensions. 
Meyers commented: “If the law is against 
it, it’s against it. My conscience is cleat. | 
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In Hawaii, May Day has ‘social significance,’ but not 
the kind that elsewhere inspired class demonstrations. 
May 1 is Lei Day, a good-will get-together holiday for 
Hawaii’s polyglot population of Polynesians, Orien- 
tals, Portuguese, and Americans. It was thought up 
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Horlings 


thousand May 1 hulas 


Horlings 


ten years ago by Don Blanding, a Honolulu Star-Bul- 
letin reporter. Left, Lucia White, University of Ha- 
waii coed leader, whose canoe-paddle scepter rules the 
1938 pageant. Right, the supreme lei wearer, Territori- 
al Governor Poindexter. 
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Members of the Royal Hawaiian Band 


Horlings 


‘Sweet Leilani!’ The gobs are ashore 
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A New Outlook for Ireland; 


London Pact Ends Old Feuds 


Choice of Douglas Hyde 
for President Implies Bid to 


Protestant Counties 


When a new constitution transformed 
the Irish Free State into independent Eire 
four months ago, its author, Eamon de 
Valera, dreamed of an ideal president to 
head the new state. He would be a ma- 
jestic figure, symbolizing the spirit and 
aspirations of the Irish race, apart from 
the political strife for power, yet exercis- 
ing the moral influence of an uncrowned 
king. 

But de Valera quickly realized that 
popular elections, as provided for in the 
constitution, would turn the choice into 
a party contest. In the hope of avoiding 
such a nefarious state of affairs, he in- 
vited William T. Cosgrave, opposition 
leader, to confer with him on the selection 
of a single candidate. For months the two 
men rejected each other’s suggestions. 
Alfie Byrne, Dublin’s picturesque and 
popular Lord Mayor, was considered for 
a time. John McCormack, Irish tenor, 
nominated himself from Hollywood. Just 
as fantastic was the rumored selection of 
Count Taaffe, descendant of warriors who 
fled to Austria after the Battle of the 
Boyne, and became right-hand men of the 
Hapsburgs. 

Then, Apr. 21, just two days before the 
nomination date, de Valera and Cosgrave 
hit upon Prof. Douglas Hyde, 78-year-old 
patriarch of the Gaelic revival movement, 
a scholar, and a Protestant. (De Valera 
himself is a champion of the revival of 
Gaelic culture, believing that you can’t 
have a nation without a national culture. 
Many of the most illustrious leaders in 
Catholic Ireland’s struggle for indepen- 
dence have been Protestants—Isaac Butt, 
Robert Emmet, Wolfe Tone, and Charles 
Stewart Parnell.) 


Scholar 


As a boy in Connaught, the most 
Gaelic part of Ireland, Douglas Hyde 
became interested in the peasants sur- 
rounding his father’s rectory. He began to 
study their ways and the Celtic language 
they spoke. Affectionately, they dubbed 
him An Craoibhin Aoibhinn (The Little 
Branch) from a folk saying that as a 
forest feels the vibration of one branch, 
so a nation may be roused from apathy 
by the influence of one man. 

Later, as student and professor, Hyde 
wrote Gaelic poems and plays. He came to 
be considered one of the most distinguished 
living Irish writers. And as founder and 
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Douglas Hyde, 
Eire’s President-elect 


president of the Gaelic League, he achieved 
the greatest step toward the revival of 
Ireland’s language and culture. 

Though steeped in the folklore of his 
nation, Hyde has never taken part in the 
revolutionary movement, has never been 
heard to make a political remark, and is 
said (even by fellow countrymen) never 
to have made an enemy. Six years ago he 
went back to the quiet of Connaught, but 
last week’s call found him ready to move, 
with his daughters, into the Viceregal 





The Irish ‘White House’ in Phoenix Park 
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Lodge in Phoenix Park, Dublin, forme 
residence of British viceroys. 


Diplomats 
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Two days after achieving this domesti 
harmony, “Dev” left for London to put 
the finishing touches on Eire’s indepen. 
dence. When the Free State broke its lag 
internal ties with the Crown Dee, 29, 
Britain accepted the new order without! 
a murmur. But tariff and defense problems | 
unsatisfactory to both countries remained | 
Dominions Secretary Malcolm MacDop. | 
ald, handsome son of Ramsay, sought out | 
de Valera on every possible occasion an( | 
treated him with the respect due the chief 
of a co-equal nation rather than the fr. 
quent condescension of an Englishma 
for an Irishman. 

Finally, formal negotiations started Jap, 
17. They went on quietly through th 
German Army crisis, the fall of Eden, the 
Austrian crisis, and the Anglo-Italian 
treaty talks. And this week, after cen. 
turies of bitterness, Britain and Eire signed 
a treaty of friendship. 


sil 





Significance 


The Anglo-Irish treaty closes the tarif 
war precipitated in 1932 when de Valen 
refused to continue payment of $2, 
000,000 due Britain in return for land sold 
to Irish tenants. The chief sufferers had | 
been Irish farmers, half of whose total 
output is normally exported to Britain. 

The treaty also ends another old griev- : 
ance—Britain’s occupancy of the three | 
Irish ports of Lough Swilly, Bere Haven | 
and Cobh. Realizing that a friendly Ire 
land is more useful than three poorly gar- 
risoned harbors, Britain is now willing to 
relinquish them. And the land annuities 
are to be forgotten if Eire, in retum, 
spends some of the money toward develop- | 
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ment of its army and its navy—which at 
present consists of two fishing patrol gun- 
boats. 

Eamon de Valera had thus achieved all 
put his ultimate goal of a united Ireland. 
And by choosing a Protestant for presi- 
dent of his predominantly Catholic coun- 
try he made a friendly gesture in the 
direction of the six Ulster counties in the 


north. 





Europe 


Nazi Demands on the Czechs 


Blow to British Pact Hopes 


In 1933 Mussolini, backed by the late 
Ramsay MacDonald, proposed a Four 
Power Pact in which Germany—just 
turned Nazi—would be an equal for the 
first time since the war. France and her 
suspicious allies in Central Europe blocked 
this security plan. Result: German re- 
armament, Italian conquest, militant al- 
liance of the dictators to destroy British 
and French prestige, and firally, German 
absorption of Austria. 

Last week Neville Chamberlain, drag- 
ging a weak France with him, fought up- 
hill toward the same goal again. By 
engineering pacts with Italy, he hoped to 
weld a nonaggression system that Hitler 
could not afford to ignore. The plan had 
a moderate start—and a glaring weak- 
ness. Hitler has shown no sign of interest. 
In the midst of the peace efforts, the 
Berlin-backed Czechoslovakian Nazis made 
demands to Prague that jolted the Con- 
tinent. 


Britain 

A month ago, when Chamberlain week- 
ended at Cliveden, Lord Astor’s great 
Georgian mansion on the upper Thames, 
Labor politicians charged that he was al- 
lowing wealthy reactionaries to dictate 
British foreign policy. The Prime Minister 
retorted that the guests had merely played 
charades—and two weeks later the Anglo- 
Italian pact was signed. 

Last week Chamberlain again went on 
a house party. This time he visited North 
Scotland as the guest of the tall, thin- 
faced Marquess of Londonderry. Once 
again, the Premier innocently insisted his 
visit had nothing to do with politics. He 
was only out for a little salmon fishing, his 
favorite sport. 

Laborites, however, immediately sensed 
a pact with the Reich in the Prime Min- 
ister’s angling. War Minister Leslie Hore- 
Belisha had apparently cemented the new 
Italian treaty in a pleasant chat with 
Benito Mussolini—first visit of a British 
Cabinet Minister to Rome in three years 
—and London seemed ready to “appease” 
Adolf Hitler. For this the opposition unani- 
mously blamed the “Cliveden Group.” 





Chief members of the clique: Lord and 
Lady Astor; Major John Jacob Astor, 
who controls the Times; the Marquess of 
Lothian; and Lord Halifax, Anthony 
Eden’s successor as Foreign Minister, who 
paid a personal visit to the Fiihrer last 
November. 

But if and when an Anglo-German pact 
materializes, chief credit must go to Cham- 
berlain’s host. Lord Londonderry is the 





Wide World 


Host: Lord Londonderry 


sole Briton with easy personal access to 
Hitler, Marshal Goring, and Foreign Min- 
ister von Ribbentrop. Since 1935 he has 
labored tirelessly as a Nazi apologist. But 
until Stanley Baldwin retired from the 
Premiership he had little success: as Air 
Minister he had unforgettably embar- 
rassed the Prime Minister by failing to ob- 
tain full information on Germany’s new 
air strength. 

When Chamberlain took the helm last 
year, Lord Londonderry found his ideas 
jibed perfectly with the new Prime Min- 
ister’s “realism.” By last month London- 
derry felt sufficiently sure of ultimate 
success to publish a frank book on “Our- 
selves and Germany.” London, he argued, 
must obtain an agreement with Berlin at 
any cost; the Reich should “be given a 
couple of colonies of not very great value 
to the British Empire.” And London- 
derry’s proudest boast was that he “had 
put the idea into Halifax’s head” of vis- 
iting Hitler. Last week no one doubted 
that he was busy filling Chamberlain’s 
long head with similar pointers—and the 
Prime Minister seemed anxious to convert 
shadowy country house notions into the 
cold fact of an Anglo-German pact. 


France 

The main realignment of French policy 
to suit Chamberlain’s was arranged for 
Apr. 28, date set for a visit to London 
by Premier Edouard Daladier and Foreign 


Minister Georges Bonnet. But a start was 
made in Rome last week. Jules Blondel, 
French chargé d’affaires, opened talks 
with Count Ciano about adding France 
to the Mediterranean agreement which 
Italy and Britain reached in the “Easter 
Pact.” 

The feud between the Latin nations is 
older than Mussolini’s with Britain. Italy 
blamed Clemenceau as much as Wilson at 
Versailles for its small share of the war 
loot. For years after the 1922 March on 
Rome, sophisticated Paris called Musso- 
lini only a “circus Caesar,” and France 
everywhere blocked his efforts to increase 
Italian influence in Central Europe. Then 
Hitler came, and France needed the Duce’s 
support. 

In January 1935, Premier Pierre Laval 
signed a protocol of friendship in Rome 
and privately promised not to interfere 
with Italy’s conquest of Ethiopia. Thus 
encouraged, Mussolini defied Britain. But 
public opinion revolted, Laval resigned, 
and Paris joined London in applying 
economic sanctions through the League 
of Nations. Mussolini felt Britain an 
enemy, but France a betrayer. A series of 
four Popular Front governments on the 
Seine prolonged the estrangement. The 
Spanish civil war made friction more 
acute. A Fascist Spain would jeopardize 
France’s Mediterranean lines just as it 
would Britain’s. Although held in check 
by Chamberlain, Léon Blum’s Popular 
Front government did everything possible 
to help the loyalists as an offset to flagrant 
Fascist-Nazi aid to Franco. 

Then the Blum Cabinet fell. Apr. 16 
Italy and Britain signed a pact that in- 
cluded the Duce’s promise to get his 
troops out of Spain. Daladier, Blum’s suc- 
cessor, is hampered by no anti-Fascist 
prejudices. He willingly agreed with Cham- 
berlain’s belief that the best hope of curb- 
ing Hitler is by approach through Musso- 
lini, the other partner to the Rome-Ber- 
lin axis. In fact, Daladier listened so will- 
ingly that he started negotiations with 
Italy under a set of unconventional cir- 
cumstances. Neither has an Ambassador 
in the other’s capital—one result of their 
long estrangement. Without waiting to 
send one, the French Premier started a 
minor diplomat on the job. Moreover, 
his aim was to reach a sweeping general 
agreement, without taking time to iron 
out any of the specific issues such as 
naval parity, French property in Italian 
Ethiopia, or the difficult question of the 
Italian majority in French Tunis. 


Czechoslovakia 

Adolf Hitler’s absorption of Austria 
put Czechoslovakia in a German mili- 
tary nutcracker, threatened its economic 
strangulation, and made the hearts of its 
3,200,000 German minority leap with joy. 
Yet stolid Czech statesmen kept poker 
faces and coolly made plans to give the 
Sudeten Germans part autonomy. For 
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six weeks only vague threats came from 
Berlin. Then last Sunday, with the abrupt- 
ness that marked the Austrian coup, the 
Fiihrer called Prague’s hand. 

In Karlsbad, picturesque Bohemian wa- 
tering place, Sudeten Nazis had gathered 
for their biggest convention and made the 
narrow streets ring with Sieg Heils for their 
Fiihrer, Konrad Henlein—fresh from a 
meeting with Marshal Hermann Goring. 
Then they thronged to the Kurhaus to 
hear the former schoolteacher’s Berlin-in- 
spired message. 

Crying that “we can no longer tolerate 
a state of affairs that means for us war in 
time of peace,” Henlein first demanded ab- 
solute autonomy for the Germans. Then 
Prague must recognize the Nazis’ “legal 
personality”—tantamount to granting them 
direct rule from Berlin and enforcement 
of such Reich measures as the anti-Jewish 
laws. Finally, Czechoslovakia must re- 
vamp its foreign policy to conform with 
Germany’s “Push to the East,” the first 
step of which would be abandonment of 
Prague’s Paris and Moscow alliances. 

As Henlein’s speech ended, 300 Nazi ra- 
dio listeners near Marienbad seized torches 
and clubs and strode through the Jewish 
quarter smashing windows. At the same 
time 20,000 Hungarian revisionists angrily 
called for the return of Czechoslovakia’s 
700,000 Magyars and Czech soldiers re- 
putedly shot down a stray Polish Army 
balloon (Warsaw has been itching for an 
excuse to make trouble about Prague’s 
80,000 Poles) . 

In Prague President Eduard Benes first 
summoned, then put off an emergency 
Cabinet meeting. His obvious strategy: 
to play for time while finding out whether 
Britain, France, or Russia would help if Ger- 
many applied economic or military force. 





Distress on the Danube 


Nazi Cultural Agents 


Round Out Austrian Program 


Sunday, Apr. 17, Czech peasants in the 
village of Theben, on the Danube near the 
Austrian border, were on the way to 
church when above the bells’ peal they 
heard a sound of wailing. On a stone jetty 
in the middle of the swirling river they 
spotted a group of gesticulating figures. 
Within a few hours Czech patrol boats had 
sputtered up the stream and rescued 50 
terrified, bedraggled Jews. 

Gestapo agents from Berlin had arrived 
in Austria’s border province of Burgeuland 
with orders to expel all “non-Aryans” 
within 30 miles of the frontier. Houses, 
money, even spare clothes, were confis- 
cated. The 2,000 Jews thus made destitute 
were loaded into trucks, driven to Vienna, 
and dumped in the street of the Ghetto 
district. 

But 50 had been taken in launches to 





Joseph B. Phillipg 


Protected by Stalin: Russian wheat growers 


the midstream jetty and there abandoned 
without food or water. Their Czech res- 
cuers took them to Bratislava but, fearing 
that too much kindness would invite too 
many refugees, put them in jail; and next 
day Prague ordered the outcasts shipped 
to Hungary. Hungarian officials promptly 
shunted them back to Austria. Here they 
were again arrested—all but fifteen, who 
got loose in a frontier no-man’s-land called 
Pheasant Wood. For hours Storm Troop- 
ers chased them through the underbrush, 
finally rounded them up, put them in boats 
once more, and returned them to the jetty. 
For two days the derelicts remained on the 
wet, slippery rock pile. Then a French tug 
—reputedly on orders from Paris— 
chugged alongside and took them off. (The 
Danube is an “internationalized” river.) 
While troopers rounded up Jews in the 
provinces, Nazi “cultural agents” arrived 
in Vienna for a book-to-book search of 
the 1,200,000 volumes in the magnificent 
public library. All non-Aryan literature 
will be burned by the new public hangman 
(the former executioner was jailed be- 
cause he had executed 50 Nazis). Already 
zealous Storm Troopers have rooted out 
most objectionable editions in private 
bookstores. Chief victims: Thomas Mann, 
pure Aryan but anti-Nazi; Stefan Zweig; 
Sigmund Freud, and Vicki Baum. 


Happy Birthday 


Meanwhile the newly named Greater 
Germany staged a streamlined celebration 
of its creator’s 49th birthday that far out- 
did the prewar hero worship on the Kaiser’s 
birthday. In Austrian churches devout 
Catholics prayed for the Fiihrer by spe- 
cial order of Cardinal Innitzer. Propaganda 
Minister Joseph Goebbels lauded Hitler as 
the “reincarnation of German genius.” 
Thousands of Nazis showered him with 
gifts—including sets of Mein Kampf in a 


score of foreign languages, innumerabk 
cradles—which Hitler later will give newly. 
weds—and one lion cub. 

For the first time since the World War, 
18-ton tanks rumbled down Unter den 
Linden—hitherto Germany possessed only 
small tanks—and the Fiihrer, clad in a 
Storm Trooper’s uniform, proudly r- 
viewed 10,000 troops. 


That afternoon in the Chancellory, Max 








Schmeling described for the delighted [ 
Fiihrer exactly how he had knocked out | 
Steve Hamas two months ago. Then Hitler | 


wound up his birthday by attending the 
first showing of the Olympic Games films, 
which his actress-companion, Leni Riefen- 
stahl, spent two years making. (But the 


Fiihrer’s favorite screen star is Greta Gar- _ 


bo; he reputedly saw “Camille” twelve 
times.) 





Russian Wheat 


Stalin Upbraids Farm Heads 
for Purging Peasant ‘Spies’ 





When snow melts on the steppes of the | 


Ukraine, Siberia, and the Kuban, the 


amount of bread Russia will have the next | 


winter is decided. First insurance against 
poor harvest is to get the crop into the 
ground in the brief interlude between thaw 
and probable drought. More than 75 pet 
cent of Soviet farming now is big-scale, 


done on collectivized land. The collectives [ 


are under constant government pressure 
to speed up spring sowing. 

Success depends partly on machinery, 
but more on peasant psychology. In the 
span of 1928-32, thousands of Communist 
party zealots swarmed over the land, co 
ercing peasants to pool their holdings i 


collectives. The recalcitrant owners al- § 
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pushed party men, slaughtered their own 
cattle, burned their homes, and refused to 
work. Russia suffered one major famine 
and a chronic shortage. Then Stalin turned 
on his zealots, publicly accused them of 
“dizziness from success,” and eased the 
tension. Collectivization began to succeed. 
Last year’s grain crop was estimated at 
126,000,000 tons, the largest in Russian 
history. 

But last week the Agriculture Commis- 
sariat reported confusion: spring sowing 
is 13,000,000 acres behind 1937. Late 
spring was partly to blame, but Stalin him- 
self revealed a psychological reason behind 
the lag. His political purge, originally con- 
fined to party men and jobholders, al- 
ready had so disrupted industry that he 
had to ease up. Now it had seeped down 
to the peasants. 

A Kremlin investigation showed farm 
heads were dismissing members they didn’t 
like as “Fascist-Trotskyite spies.” They 
not only drove out whole families, but 
sometimes shut down collectives alto- 
gether. These farm heads are supposed to 
be elected by members every two years, 
but many are more politicians than farm- 
ers and exceed the time limit; they aren’t 
supposed to dismiss members without a 
general vote. Faced with a new source of 
peasant discontent, Stalin castigated the 
erring farm heads in a decree as sharp as 
the “dizziness from success” statement: 

“Such leaders . . . fail to understand that 
the expulsion of farmers not only means 
disgracing them publicly but dooms them 
to starvation. They fail to understand that 
this artificially creates discontent and 
wrath and . . . can only play into the 
hands of the enemy.” 


{ On Orthodox Easter, Apr. 24, Moscow 
announced a new purge of the clergy. 
Newspapers added to the mystery by label- 
ing the victims simply “Archbishop A,” 
“Bishop B,” “25 of less position,” and 
“others.” To the usual accusation of es- 
pionage for a foreign state, the prosecutors 
added accounts of a “miracle factory” 
maintained by the clergy to delude the 
credulous and spread counterrevolution- 
ary propaganda. 





Fascist Flurries 


One result of Hitler’s militant Pan-Ger- 
manism—and his appeal to malcontents 
craving a dictator—has been to bestir 
minor powers to a frenzy of leave-us-alone 
nationalism. 


{| An active, Reicl-sponsored Nazi move- 
ment in the large German colony of South- 
ern Brazil was outlawed by Getulio Var- 
gas’ Dec. 3 ban on political parties. The 
Nazis, who had lorig been indulged by the 
Brazilian Government, refused to take the 
order seriously and continued their activi- 
ties. 

Last week, Brazil’s dictatorial President 


cracked down. He decreed that all foreign 
political groups must disband within 30 
days and promised imprisonment or ex- 
pulsion for any alien who continued to 
preach an un-Brazilian “ideology.” Swift 
prosecution followed the decree. At Porto 
Alegre, Guilherme Wender, chief Nazi agi- 
tator, was told to leave Brazil on the next 


boat. 


§ A year ago, Col. Adam Koc, former 
president of the Bank of Poland, tried to 
consolidate reactionary students, middle- 
class liberals, and not-too-extreme social- 
ists into a Polish “popular front.” He 
called his new party the Camp of Nation- 
al Unity; its aim was to provide the 
Smigly-Rydz government with support 
from a coalition of differing opinions. 

The Camp of Unity soon turned into 
one of disorder. The extremist collegians, 
under German pressure, soon became a 
violent clique of Jew-baiters. This so 
aroused the older members, who still be- 
lieve in the liberal-dictatorship principles 
left by the late Marshal Pilsudski, that 
they threw Koc out. 

Gen. Stanislas Skwarzynski succeeded 





25). Codreanu had long preached and 
practiced a doctrine of violence. Five 
years ago he assassinated the Mayor of 
Jassy, and other Iron Guard crimes such 
as the murder of Premier Ion Duca are 
laid to his inspiration. He always es- 
caped conviction until this time, when he 
got six months for writing a slanderous 
letter to ex-Premier Iorga. Under Carol’s 
new constitution conviction bars him from 
ever taking part in political activities. 





Japanese Strategy 


Heroic Rashness of Soldiers 
Lets Down the General Staff 


The Japanese disaster at Taierhchwang 
Apr. 7 was blamed on impetuosity. One 
column rushed ahead too fast and got cut 
off. Last week, determined to regain the 
“face” lost in that encounter, reinforced 
columns were again lunging forward in 
Southern Shantung Province. This time, 
skirting east of destroyed Taierhchwang, 
they had driven back a larger Chinese 


Ameri-Candid 


Men of Shansi, hungry after victory 


Koc last week. His first act was to expel 
the troublesome pro-Nazi wing from the 
party and its general council—the start 
of a move to reestablish the camp as a 
government party—conservative but de- 
cidedly not totalitarian. 


q In Rumania, King Carol has been mak- 
ing the biggest cleanup of all. Two weeks 
ago his police arrested Corneliu Codreanu, 
leader of the pro-Nazi Iron Guard, and 
2,000 of his followers (Newsweek, Apr. 


force and come within 8 miles of the Lung- 
hai railroad, their “jugular vein” objective. 

The pell-mell characteristics of Japanese 
fighting were described in the April Army 
Review of London by Robert Leurquin, 
first military expert to report from first- 
hand observation. He was with General 
Isogai, one of the commanders later de- 
feated at Taierhchwang. 

“The Japanese is more of a warrior than 
a military man, and therein lies his weak- 
ness,” wrote Leurquin. “The essential 
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quality of the warrior is bravery; that of 
the military man, discipline. The Japanese 
soldier has not the same feeling for disci- 
pline as the European . . . I was struck by 
the veritable war hysteria which seizes the 
Japanese soldier and makes him seek a 
hand-to-hand fight . . . This frenzy leads 
to the result that the Japanese aim badly 
and that their artillery—also inspired— 
throws itself into the first line with all its 
war material, utterly neglecting the most 
elementary rules... 

“This warrior’s hysteria of the Japanese 
once put me into a rather disagreeable po- 
sition . . . During the first attack on the 
Tsinpu line, at which I was present, I saw 
smiles of contempt appear on the faces of 
the Japanese when I advanced by success- 
ive leaps, throwing myself repeatedly on 
the ground, as is the rule in all armies 
which have learned at their own expense 
that ‘fire kills’ . . . Repeatedly, in the 
course of the campaign, the men of certain 
units were impelled by their combative 
ardor and by their urgent desire for a 
hand-to-hand fight to impose their will on 
their officers; they dragged them along with 
them in an assault despite the evident ne- 
cessity to wait.” 

To recklessness, the Chinese oppose pa- 
tience: they draw invading columns deeper 
into the country, then cut the lengthened 
Japanese communication lines by repeated 
guerrilla attacks. 

Taierhchwang was their only victory in 
the field. Last week, however, its effect was 
felt in the far-away provinces of Shansi, 
Honan, and Hopei. Chiang Kai-shek’s 
peasant fighters reoccupied fifteen cities in 
those regions when the Japanese there were 
rushed to Shantung as reinforcements. 





Spanish Strategy 


Franco’s Brilliant Lunges 
Ascribed to Reich Experts 


The most impressive feature of General 
Franco’s great Spanish rebel offensive has 
not been its speed but the first-rate tactical 
and strategic staff work. Cavalry, tanks, 
and armored cars have combined with cog- 
wheel precision. With similar efficiency, 
planes have pinch-hit for big guns when 
rapidly advancing troops have outdistanced 
their artillery support. Finally, the rebels 
have shown consummate skill in finding 
weak spots on the winding, 200-mile front. 
To military experts this super-skill sug- 
gests that the staff work has been largely 
taken over by German officers—experts in 
the enormously complicated new war of 
mechanized movement. 

Last week, as the loyalist secret service 
published long, apparently authentic, lists 
of high German officers and their aides 
who are working for Franco, the insurgent 
drive went ahead with its usual profession- 
al smoothness. 

In a series of quick mop-up operations 
the rebels finally took the wrecked city of 
Tortosa and drove the loyalists across to 
the Ebro’s east bank, where the defenders 
blew up all bridges and entrenched them- 
selves. Instead of trying to cross the flood- 
swollen stream, the insurgents wisely dug 
in, too—and waited for Nazi planes to 
crack the government morale. Ernest Hem- 
ingway described one of their raids: “Ger- 
man planes are absolutely methodical. 
They do their job and if you’re a part of 
it you’re out of luck. If you are not you 
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: " International 
Sidewalk in Barcelona 


can go very close to them and watch them 
as you watch lions feeding . . . When they 
are finished . . . they go off like bank 
clerks flying home.” 


Feints 


For the seventh successive week Franco 
continued his strategy of feinting in several 
places and then smashing through. First 
he drove for Puigcerda, Pyrenees moun- 
tainside town near the French-Andorran 7 
border and junction of the vital Barcelona- 
Toulouse electric railway. But 25,000 fresh 
loyalist troops blocked him. 

Next Franco tried a swift lunge at Ma- 
drid that broke at the loyalist first-line 
trenches. 

Finally he found a hole; the desolate, 
thinly held salient that his’ march to the 
sea had created between Teruel and Vii- 
aroz. Cavalrymen, their horses dyed a un- 
form mud color to deceive strafing planes, 
almost galloped through the government | 
defenses, straightened the salient, and cap- | 
tured Albacacer, loyalist field headquarters. | 
This prevented any government flank at- 
tack and allowed the rebels to start what | 
seemed their next big push: down the 
Mediterranean Coast to Castellén and 
Valencia. ; 

Meanwhile, an attempted air raid—the 
first since last month’s disastrous bomb 
ing slaughtered 1,300 men, women, and 
children—actually heartened Barcelona. 
Before the Fascist planes could get ove? 
the city, loyalist fighters dashed at them, 
and batteries of new Swiss 4-inch anti- 
aircraft guns sent shells hurtling up 26,000 
feet. 
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Electric Rainbows: 
Fluorescent Lumiline Lamps 
Give Hues to Order 


Every light bulb gives off some invisible 
ultraviolet light. Although these beams 
can kill germs (NEwswEEK, Mar. 7), they 
apparently aren’t much good for illumina- 
tion. But certain chemicals—fluorescent 
materials—are sensitive to the invisible 
rays and glow brilliantly when exposed to 
them. Last week representatives of Gen- 
eral Electric and Westinghouse told a 
gathering of electrical experts how they 
had taken advantage of this fact. 

Lamp engineers built narrow glass tubes 
and coated them on the inside with pow- 
dered fluorescent substances. Then they 
filled the tubes with argon gas and mer- 
cury vapor—the best source of ultraviolet 
light. When electricity passed through the 
tubes, the light set the coatings aglow. 
Since each light-producing chemical emits 
a characteristic color (zinc sulphide, for in- 
stance, shines with a bluish-green light) , 
it can be mixed with others to produce 
any hue desired. 

The 18- to 36-inch tubes, known as 
Fluorescent Lumiline lamps, may give 120 
times the illumination—for current con- 
sumed—of ordinary electric bulbs and can 
be burned steadily for well over a month 
before replacement is necessary. Because 
they require special fixtures and are expen- 
sive to install, engineers don’t expect Lumi- 
line lamps to be in demand for home or of- 
fice. But they probably will be widely used 
for decorative lighting in theatres, hotels, 
testaurants, and advertising displays. 





Solar Lunacy 


In temperatures as high as 18,000,000 
degrees Fahrenheit, the atoms composing 
the sun’s gases whiz about at unimagin- 
able speeds. They crash into each other 
trillions of times a second. The corona—a 
cloudlike halo surrounding the sun—may 
shoot jagged tongues of flames a million 
miles into space. 

About two years ago Dr. Robert R. 
McMath, director of the University of 
Michigan observatory, built an apparatus 
to take motion pictures of this cosmic 
madhouse. Last week he showed some of 
his films before the American Philosophi- 
cal Society in Philadelphia. 

The most startling shot was a solar 
txplosion photographed Sept. 17, 1937. A 
blast of red-hot hydrogen rose from a 
10,000-mile wide crater with a velocity of 
2,300,000 feet a second and reached a 
height of 600,000 miles. On the film it ap- 
peared as if the sun had been blown to bits, 
but in a few seconds (motion-picture time) 
the gigantic jet had subsided. 

The film also recorded smaller fire- 





‘Fluorescent Lumiline’ 


works. Vivid streamers darted from the 
surface and set off a bombardment of solar 
explosions. Tornadoes swept across the 
star, forming gaseous whirlpools thou- 
sands of miles wide. 

One spectacular outburst especially baf- 
fled Dr. McMath. Astronomers have al- 
ways assumed that any fiery substances 
traveling toward the sun first rose from 
the star’s surface and then started falling 
back. They never suspected a source of 
flame outside the sun itself. But the pic- 
tures clearly showed streaks of burning 
matter spiraling down from some mysteri- 
ous body. It is believed this rain of brim- 
stone came from a spot 200,000 miles from 
the sun’s surface. 

Exasperated by similar phenomena that 
didn’t seem to have respect for scientific 
laws, Sir Arthur Eddington once exclaimed: 


1? 


“The music of the spheres is jazz! 





The Glass Heart 


Three years ago Col. Charles Lindbergh 
and Dr. Alexis Carrel, working at the 
Rockefeller Institute, announced a ma- 
chine that automatically pumped blood 
through isolated body organs and revived 
stale blood with sterile air. An ovary, 
floating in a blood-serum medium, tripled 
its weight in the apparatus’ bacteria-free 
compartment (NEwsweEEk, June 29, 1935) . 

At a meeting of the American Philo- 
sophical Society in Philadelphia last week, 
Dr. Carrel summarized further research 
along these lines. In 900 experiments last- 
ing 100,000 hours he kept bodyless hearts 
throbbing for days and watched spleens, 
lungs, livers, and entire limbs build new 
cells and slowly increase in size. Dr. Carrel, 
who gets his “spare parts” from cats, rab- 
bits, guinea pigs, and human beings, con- 
cluded his paper with an invitation to 


reached the stage where it can be profita- 
bly applied to . . . anatomy, physiology, 
biological chemistry, and pathology.” 





L-1 and L-2 Found 


About twenty-two vitamins have been 
discovered since 1915. Each of these dietary 
factors has a specific influence on animal 
growth; vitamin C, for example, cures and 
prevents scurvy; a lack of vitamin D may 
produce rickets, and rats deprived of vita- 
min E lose their fertility. In last week’s 
issue of Science, Waro Nakahara, Fumito 
Inukai, and Saburo Ugami of the Institute 
of Physical and Chemical Research, To- 
kyo, reported two new vitamins, L-1 and 
L-2. They found that a diet including 
powdered rice, fish protein, and butter per- 
mitted female rats to grow normally and 
to produce healthy litters; yet with these 
foods the Mickey mothers couldn’t supply 
enough milk for their young. Adequate 
lactation was restored by feeding them 
vitamins L-1 and L-2, extracted from beef 
liver and yeast. 





SCIENCE NOTES 


Dr. Charles R. Edwards of Chicago 
missed about $2,200 worth of radium— 
some of it in three tiny “needles,” the rest 
in what the medical profession calls a 
“tube.” He discovered it had been acci- 
dentally thrown out with the rubbish, 
which had been burned and carried to the 
city dump. The doctor and the company 
insuring the metal organized a searching 
party. By use of a device that emits a 
loud “click” when radium is near, they 
found the three needles with their precious 
contents unscathed and a batch of ra- 
dium-containing ashes from what had been 
the tube. About $1,320 worth of the 
metal has been recovered. 


{The Journal of the American Medical 
Association revealed that last year nearly 
6,000 graduates from approved United 
States medical schools took examinations 
for licenses to practice and 96.3 per cent 
passed. Of these, two men had records of 
thirteen previous failures, and four had 
flunked ten examinations apiece. The 
journal remarked: “Is it not time for the 
people to wake up and put an end to this 
farce? If the purpose of our professional 
laws is to safeguard the public, they 
should . . . impose a reasonable limit to 
the number of examinations a candidate 
may attempt.” 


In a between-papers discussion at a 
meeting of the Mississippi State Medical 
Society, at Jackson, Dr. Thomas H. 
Blake said that of 300 infantile-paralysis 
cases in children, 90 per cent were blond 
or red-haired. He declined to amplify, 
however. 
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I. Q. Tests Are N. G. 
as Lifetime Mentality Index, 
Woman Expert Finds 


Ten years ago, Dr. Nancy Bayley of 
the University of California set up a tar- 
get and began shooting at it—the intelli- 
gence test. For years, many educators had 
sworn by such tests. They believed that 
once they established a child’s intelligence 
quotient they could predict his mental 
progress for life. Dr. Bayley wanted proof. 

Working in the university’s Institute of 
Child Welfare, the dark and slender wom- 
an researcher started the “Berkeley Growth 
Study” to discover what constitutes nor- 
mal child development. She picked out 31 
newborn boys and 30 girls in Berkeley 
hospitals, recording not only their intelli- 
gence but their weight, height, and bone 
development. For nine years she charted 
the monthly measurements of the chil- 
dren, obtaining a clear picture of each 
one’s physical and mental progress. At 
a San Francisco conference of teachers 
from 36 nursery schools, she reported 
these findings. 

None of the children held a consistent 
intellectual rank through nine years. In 
no-case did the brightest child of one pe- 
riod hold his lead for long. Laggards would 
suddenly spurt ahead, then drop down 
again toward the average. Mental attain- 
ment did become more steady in later 
years; yet Dr. Bayley found no basis for 
assigning any child to a permanent men- 
tal level: “The varying rates of growth 
. .. render [I.Q.] tests useless for anything 
except measuring a child’s immediate men- 
tal capacity.” 

The children’s past illnesses and phys- 
ical development seemed to have nothing 
to do with mentality. The only apparently 
influential factor was parents’ education— 
either because well-educated parents usu- 
ally give their children better training or 
because intelligence is inherited. 





Frenzy Under the Elms 


“This is a day of tragedy,” pronounced 
Ernest Hatch Wilkins, and the greater 
part of Oberlin’s 1,800 students tacitly 
assented. Their white-haired president re- 
minded them how two of their fellows 
had just been killed in Africa, where the 
war had really started; and he again 
prompted them to do their utmost to 
make Oberlin a model recruiting station. 

A senior shouted: “This is a madhouse! 
We want peace!” And started for the 
door. A band of 50 conscientious objectors 
followed him, but gun-toting military po- 
lice quickly brought them to order. Later 
there were riots under the elms of the 
campus and in the streets, which remind 
some travelers of New England. A great 
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Front Page Ball Apr. 22, Mrs. Roosevelt gave out $100 prizes. Left toy 
right—Club President Miriam Lundy, Daily News; the First Lady (‘My" 


Day’); Marion Young, N.E.A.; Dorothy Dunbar Bromley, World-Tele- 


gram; Eunice Barnard, Times. 





number of students failed to see why 
Oberlin and the United States should be 
fighting, side by side with Germany and 
Russia, against the totalitarian “Iron 
Ring.” And though most of them put a 
good face on their emergency rations of 
beans, nut-cheese roast, and ersatz butter, 
it wasn’t quite clear which nations be- 
longed to the so-called Ring. And it 
wasn’t altogether easy to pretend, all the 
time, that this was not April 1938, but 
the corresponding period of 1946. 

As a matter of fact such pranks are not 
new to the wealthy and fun-loving Ohio 
college. Oberlin is renowned for its mock 
Republican conventions, which it has held 
every Presidential year but one since 
1860, or six years after the G.O.P. was 
founded. Oberlin is also noted for its 
scholastic rating and for the departures 
initiated by its administration. 

Oberlin was the first American scholas- 
tic institution to admit prospects irre- 
spective of race, creed, or color; to pro- 
vide a four-year physical-training course; 
and to admit co-eds. Upon its foundation 
in 1833 a circular informed parents that 
“Young ladies of good minds, unblemished 
morals, and respectable attainments are 
. . . placed under the superintendence of 
a judicious lady whose duty it is to cor- 
rect their habits and mould the female 
character.” 


Teachers on Trial 


Dr. Roy C. Bryan of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, last week reported 
a survey among 900 New York junio 
high-school pupils. Question: What do you 
think of your teacher? Answers: students| 
most appreciate sincerity, fairness, dis 
cipline, friendliness, and ability; boys pre-| 
fer men teachers; girls prefer women. Pu- 


pils variously rated oné teacher as jolly.) 


sarcastic, obliging, unfair, “best teacher 
I ever had,” and “a wisecracker.” 


» 
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Clipping Pioneer Marls| 
50 Years of Scissoring Names| 
of the Great and the Vain 


Few firms can boast such varied cus F 
tomers as Tallulah Bankhead; the govert 
ments of Germany, Atlantic City, and F 


Bolivia; the liner Normandie; the Bostot 
Museum of Fine Arts, and the Mississipp! 
Health Department. But one such concet 
—Luce’s Press Clipping Bureau, New Yor 
—last week celebrated its 50th anniversat! 
with a dinner honoring its 75-year-0l 
founder-president, Rep. Robert Luce. 
The first press clipping bureau w® 
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started in Paris in the late 1870s. Henry 
Romeike, a hungry Polish waif, saw an 
artist buy an armful of papers to get his 
notices and decided that a clipping bu- 
reau could make money. He was right; 
public personages welcomed the idea. 
Romeike moved his service from Paris 
to London in 1880 and opened a New 
York office the following year. 

In 1888, Luce, a likely young fellow 
looking for a business, adapted the idea 
in Boston. He sought clients among small 
industries, which then included Westing- 
house and General Electric. Luce pros- 
pered, and in 1893 the firm came to New 
York.* 

Now the 55 women readers in the main 
office scan 2,000 daily newspapers, 6,000 
weekly papers, and 2,000 trade and class 
magazines for news under any of 128 head- 
ings. Two brief daily lectures and a mem- 
orandum on account changes keep the 
readers alert for items subscribers want. 

Subjects range from engagements 
(wanted by brides’ magazines and silver 
manufacturers) to a Midwestern newspaper 
columnist’s standing order for anything on 
dogs—good copy. The grimmest note is an 
“amputations” bulletin, a daily listing of 
25 to 30 people whose arms or legs have 
been cut off. The names are sought by 
makers of artificial limbs, who promptly 
circularize the victims. 

The saddest yarn in the business con- 
cerns a tenth-rate actor who ordered all 
clippings on himself and paid (at 5 cents 
the clipping) for the same Associated 
Press dispatch from 900 newspapers. But 
Luce’s biggest customers—manufacturers, 
publicity agents, and advertising firms— 
don’t mind duplication, for they want to 
check nationwide distribution of their pub- 
licity. Minimum cost for the service is $5 
monthly; in campaign months, the Demo- 
cratic National Committee—biggest Luce 
customer—pays as high as $2,000. Highest 
price for clips is paid by the makers of 
Rising Sun stove polish, who offer $1 per 
item on accidents caused by liquid stove 
polish. 

Some famous Luce customers: Post- 
master General Farley—standing order for 
anything printed about himself in New 
York State; Charles Bedaux, at whose 
French Chateau the Duke and Duchess of 
Windsor were married—all clips on the 
royal exiles, presumably for the former 
Wallis Warfield’s scrapbook; Germany— 
most recent request, everything pertaining 
to tourist travel in Austria; Firestone—all 
clips on Liberia, where the tire company 
has rubber plantations; the Democratic 
National Committee—all clips on Franklin 
D. Roosevelt and all editorial comment on 
the Republican party. 








*Though Luce moved his business to New 


| York, he kept his residence in Massachusetts 


(at Waltham) and is now serving his ninth 
term in the House from that state. A Re- 
Publican, he preceded Calvin Collidge as Lieu- 
tenant Governor of the Commonwealth. 





ENTERTAINMENT 





New ‘Power-Taylor,’ 
Import from England, Stars in 
Rover-Boyish Film 


Darryl Zanuck is one of Hollywood’s 
outstanding opportunists. He gets many 
picture tips from the news and starts 
production before the 96-point headlines 
have faded. Likewise, the production head 
of Twentieth Century-Fox is known as a 
talent gambler. Among his achievements 
was the lifting of Tyrone Power from ob- 
scurity to stardom. Since a vogue has de- 
veloped recently for young English lead- 
ing men, of whom Ray Milland and 
David Niven are examples, Zanuck has 
imported Richard Greene, an actor here- 
tofore unknown on this side of the At- 
lantic. 

Four MEN AND A Prayer gives Greene 
his first Hollywood assignment and pro- 
vides him with veteran support from a 








culine, the newcomer to some extent bears 
out the studio publicity that blurbs him 
as a combination of Tyrone Power and 
Robert Taylor. Like Power, his prototype, 
Greene is descended of a family long as- 
sociated with the theatre; but his own 
histrionic experience has been limited to 
stock-company trouping, minor roles 
(topped by one good one) on the London 
stage, and a two-word appearance in a 


Gracie Fields film. 





SCREEN OPENINGS 


PEARLS OF THE Crown (Serge Sand- 
berg): Sacha Guitry, the Noel Coward of 
France, uses English, French, and Italian 
dialogue and a top-hat-full of tricks to 
prove that the four matched pearls of the 
British crown were once seven. Fascinat- 
ing at its satiric and imaginative best, the 
episodic narration bogs down in the often 
tedious process of tracing the missing 
pearls through four centuries of history 


Sacha Guitry in one of his four parts (Napoleon IIT) 


top-notch cast. Based on a story by David 
Garth, the film romanticizes the vow of 
four English brothers (Greene, David 
Niven, George Sanders, William Henry) 
to avenge the murder of their father (C. 
Aubrey Smith) and clear his name of 
trumped-up charges that scuttled his 
career in the army. 

Although Loretta Young is continuous- 
ly on hand to supply an American love 
interest, “Four Men and a Prayer” dedi- 
cates itself inflexibly to British he-man- 
nerisms. An ex-army officer (Reginald 
Denny) and a munitions magnate (Alan 
Hale) turn out to be the villains of the 
piece. Before the brothers run them to 
earth, John Ford (of “The Informer”) 
has welded a grim South American revo- 
lution and sundry globe-girdling adven- 
tures into high-powered—if Rover Boyish 
—screen excitement. 

Twenty-two, double-dimpled but mas- 


and an encyclopedia of famous person- 
ages. Author and director of this novel 
screenfare, the indefatigable Guitry allot- 
ted himself four roles, and his wife— 
Jacqueline Delubac—three. Lyn Harding, 
Cécile Sorel, Yvette Pienne, Ermete Zac- 
coni. 


Troopsuie (London Film): A troop of 
Royal Lancers, sailing home with their 
families after five years’ service in India, 
are ordered back to the Near East with 
only six hours’ stopover in Southampton. 
The varied reactions of officers, men, and 
their womenfolk are dramatized with skill 
and warmth. A wide range of excellent 
characterizations and an unusual back- 
ground compensate for the film’s high 
propaganda content. Leslie Banks, Flora 
Robson, Patricia Hilliard, Sebastian Shaw. 


Go Cuase YourseLtF (RKO-Radio): A 
Simple Simon bank teller (Joe Penner) 
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wins a trailer in a raffle and uses it to get 
embroiled in a bank robbery, a kidnaping, 
and various low-comedy escapades that 
will amuse only the comedian’s staunchest 
admirers. Lucille Ball, June Travis, Fritz 


Feld. 


Accipents Witt Happen’ (Warner 
Brothers): An ace insurance adjuster 
(Ronald Reagan) turns crook to trace a 


series of fraudulent accident cases to their 
racketeer source. The resulting comedy- 
melodrama is Class B film making but 
presents an interesting subject with brisk 
showmanship. Gloria Blondell (Joan’s 


sister), Sheila Bromley, Dick Purcell. 


Dark Eyes (Milo Films): Harry Baur’s 
solid portrayal of a headwaiter in Czarist 
Moscow and Simone Simon’s assured pert- 





THEATRE WEEK 





The critical demolition and box- 
office disaster which coincidentally and 
recently overtook the revivals of THE 
Merry Wives or Winpsor and THE 
Wp Duck should be a warning to 
producers. Nevertheless, it obviously 
will not be, and for two reasons. First, 
the average producer generally has the 
same contempt for warnings that any 
other child has and, secondly, experi- 
ence has taught him that his attitude 
is often right. This, of course, is most 
unhappily disconcerting to such critics 
as loftily believe that producers should 
love, honor, and obey their dicta with- 
out question. But it is true. Thus, when 
the critics with the completest theoreti- 
cal good sense and propriety point out 
that immediate failure must be the lot 
of any classical revival produced and 
acted as badly as this “Merry Wives” 
or this “Wild Duck” and when they 
further point out as proof the earlier 
seasonal failure of the revivals of “As 
You Like It” and “Antony and Cleo- 
patra,” the producers simply laugh at 
them. And, again, justifiably. For the 
revivals of “A Doll’s House” and “The 
Sea Gull,” neither of which got any- 
thing much in the way of sound pro- 
duction and acting, not only were en- 
dorsed by a number of the critics them- 
selves but enjoyed pretty good runs to 
boot. What is more, the producers know 
that the same thing has happened sev- 
eral other times in the last few years. 

Nothing could have been worse than 
the two recent revivals mentioned. The 
producer of the Shakespeare exhibit 
evidently confused it with Planquette’s 
“Paul Jones” and the Bard’s characters 
with Planquette’s sailors and lassies of 
{ St. Malo. We were thus treated to the 
spectacle of every entrance accom- 
panied by a merry village maidens’ 
species of Castle Square Opera com- 
pany laughter and every exit accom- 
panied by a Hawkshaw ha-ha. The 
producer of the Ibsen drama, in turn, 





Revival Meeting 


by GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


apparently imagined, among 60 or 70 
other delusions, that the best way to 
direct actors in the playing of aged 
characters was to persuade them to 
walk as if they had sore feet and that 
the best way to conceal amateur acting 
in general was to keep the actors stand- 
ing in one position, lest they betray 
their inability to move properly on a 
stage, and to have them inaudibly whis- 
per their lines, lest they betray their in- 
ability to speak them. 


Although he has nothing to do 
with the classics, George Abbott is an- 
other producer who has no slightest use 
for critical warnings. The critics warned 
him a couple of years ago that there 
had been a surfeit of Hollywood buffoon- 
eries and that failure would follow the 
production of any more of them. So he 
put on “Boy Meets Girl,” delighted the 
critics in spite of themselves, and made 
a fortune. Then they told him, a year 
ago, that after the quick failure of such 
boys’ school plays as “So Proudly We 
Hail” and “Bright Honor” the public 
didn’t want any more boys’ school 
plays. So he put on “Brother Rat,” 
again delighted the critics in spite of 
themselves, and made another fortune. 
In the meantime, of course, he got a 
little cocky and put on other things in 
the face of warnings and lost a fortune. 
But no matter. The scoreboard still 
supports at least a measure of his snoot- 
iness. Now he has produced still another 
school play, Wuart a Lire, by Clifford 
Goldsmith. Although a machine-made 
and feeble Broadway paraphrase of 
Tarkington, it got excellent notices 
from the critics and is apparently off 
to a box-office start. So the whole busi- 
ness becomes more and more bewilder- 
ing. No wonder producers chuckle at 
the critics’ judgment. No wonder I 
chuckle at the critics’ judgments. No 
wonder the critics chuckle at my judg- 
ments. No wonder we're all crazy. 
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ness as his motherless daughter fail to jif 
the French film above the static level of 
its garrulity and snail’s pace. Even a 
emotional climax—when the father di 
covers his daughter in a private 
room with the roué to whose amours he 
had catered in the past—is resolved jy 
complacency and more dialogue, Jegp. 
Pierre Aumont, Jean Max. (This is the 
last movie Simone Simon made befor 
leaving France for moderate success jp 
Hollywood. Last week Darryl Zanuck get. 
tled any doubts about her value to Twep. 
tieth Century-Fox by giving her a ney 
contract.) 





RELIGION 





Miracles and Demons; 
High Churchmen Assail Trend 
of Anglican Modernism 


In 1922 the Church of England appoint. 
ed a commission of 21 to harmonize ity 
varying dogmas—the beliefs of High 
Churchmen, who lean toward Rome, ani 
of Low Churchmen, who veer toward the 
simpler practices of the other Protestant 
sects. Reporting last Jan. 13, the commis 
sion endorsed the theory of evolution, 
called miracles possible but improbable, 
accepted the Resurrection as the “central 
fact in human history,” found evidence of 
the Virgin Birth “inconclusive,” and pro 
nounced it “legitimate to suspend judg. 
ment” on the existence of angels and de 


mons. Eight days later the Archbishop df 
Canterbury issued a second peace plan) 


He outlined a method by which Noncon-| 
formists—Quakers, Presbyterians, Method- 
ists, and other “dissenters”’—might re) 
join the Church of England, while thei) 


ministers would become part of its priest 


hood. 


cil—representing the highest of all high 
Churchmen—issued a denunciation of the 
commission. 

The council’s manifesto reminded An} 
glicans that the Bible and creeds affirm 
the Virgin Birth, the Resurrection, the 
occurrence of miracles, and the existence 
of heaven, hell, angels, and demons. ly 
held that admission of nonconformist clergy] 
would destroy the apostolic succession” 
wherein the church maintains its priests) 
have received the mission to preach ont) 


from another in an unbroken line sinc) 


Christ sent out the Twelve Apostles. Final 


ly, the manifesto accused many bishops oi 


supporting divorce and birth control. 

If “some in authority” continue to ig 
nore “doctrinal standards,” the counel 
concluded, they “will eventually force up 
on many loyal and devoted churchmen! 
most painful conflict between their 4] 
tachment to the Church of England aml 
the allegiance they owe that One Hol 
Catholic and Apostolic Church in whie 


Last week the Catholic Advisory Coun) 
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Newsweek by Pat Terry 


Scene from WPA’s ballet-drama, ‘Trojan Incident’ 


they daily profess their belief.” (Anglicans 
believe they are part of a universal church, 
of which other branches are Greek Ortho- 
dox, Roman, and Russian Catholic.) 


“In France, the four leading Protestant 
sects, totaling 1,000,000 Calvinists, have 
ironed out their differences as the result of 
five years of negotiation. Their leaders 
meeting in Lyon this week, have only to 
draw up a constitution for unification. 


Dance of the Wooden Horse 


In December 1936 the Federal Theatre 
put on its first dance production, “Eternal 
Prodigal,” which played 23 performances 
and attracted 8,024 persons. Since then the 
WPA group has fostered more dance pro- 
grams, unearthed what it calls an “un- 
known audience,” and popularized such 
dance dramas as its “How Long Breth- 
ren?” and “Candide.” 

In New York last week the Federal 
Theatre produced its most ambitious ef- 
fort. Dressing up Homer and Euripides, it 
presented a dance creation called “Trojan 
Incident,” based on the story of the wood- 
en horse and the fall of Troy. It invited 
drama as well as dance and music critics 
to the St. James Theatre and brought 


down upon itself both praise and lam- 
bastings. 

Praise was showered chiefly on Walling- 
ford Riegger’s score and on Howard Bay’s 
set, which was pleasantly indicative of the 
Federal Theatre’s ability to develop native 
talent. The dancer Tamiris excited as well 
as disturbed the audience by her gyrations 
as the prophetess Cassandra. 

Harold Bolton and Tamiris, who di- 
rected “Trojan Incident,” conceived it 
last summer at Vassar College, where the 
Federal Theatre held an experimental ses- 
sion under a $10,000 grant from the 
Rockefeller Foundation. With Bay, they 
planned a dance production that would 
give contemporary feeling to a classic 
Greek drama. For the scoring they called 
in Riegger, winner of the 1922 Paderewski 
prize and of the 1924 Elizabeth Sprague 
Coolidge award for his musical setting of 
“La Belle Dame Sans Merci.” He sug- 
gested that the “Greek” choruses sing 
from stage boxes and that the dancers 
speak as well as dance. 

Last week’s audiences seemed more 
enthusiastic about the speaking than the 
dancing. However, the reception encour- 
aged the WPA to consider further experi- 
mentation with the novel combination of 
singing and speech with the ballet form. 
And Hollywood scouts in the audience also 
seemed interested in the idea. 


SPORT 


Steaks and Marathons: 
Pawson Again Victor at Boston 
Despite Heavy Eating 


Spectators at the finish of Boston’s 26- 
mile 385-yard Patriot’s Day marathon 
rubbed their eyes in wonder. Trotting to- 
ward them was the first man home—Peter 
Foley, an 85-year-old with a white beard. 

But he wasn’t the winner. Not officially 
entered in the race, Foley had beaten the 
opening gun by two hours and run the 
course just to “show ’em there’s life in the 
old dogs yet.” His time: about 41% hours. 

Another “old man,” this one 49, gave 
a still more impressive performance. Clar- 
ence DeMar, seven times winner of the 
marathon, started from Hopkinton, Mass., 
simultaneously with 180 others and reached 
Boston’s Athletic Club seventh. His time: 
2 hours 43 minutes 30 seconds. 

Up front throughout most of the bunion 
derby were three veterans who would be 
considered too old for the majority of 
sports—Leslie Pawson, 33, winner in 1933; 
Pat Dengis, 38, and John Kelley, 30, win- 
ner in 1935. 

Friendly enemies, Pawson and Kelley 
ran side by side for 18 miles—sharing the 
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same water, sponges, and fruit from sec- 
onds in a creeping automobile. Finally the 
steep hills at Newton brought a stitch to 
Kelley’s side, forcing him to fall back. 
From somewhere in the rear Dengis came 
on with a powerful stride, passing Kelley. 
But he had rated himself too slowly at 
the start and wasn’t quite able to catch 
Pawson in the stretch. Pawson led Dengis 
by 300 yards; Dengis led Kelley by 150. 

Pawson’s time of 2 hours 35 minutes 24 
seconds fell 4 minutes and 23 seconds short 
of his 1933 course record. Yet in view of 
the circumstances last week’s run was the 
more remarkable of the two. The day 
dawned sizzling hot—weather in which 
prudent men eat lightly. But Pawson, who 
works outdoors as a playground foreman 
in Pawtucket, R.I., awoke with his usual 
appetite. Three hours before the start, he 
gobbled up a 1-pound steak; an hour and 
a half before the getaway, he ate a ham- 
burger. 





Prodigies Retain Verve: 
Reshevsky and May Karff Still 
U.S. Chess Champions 


At 9, both Samuel Reshevsky and N. 
May Karff were prodigies. Reshevsky— 
then a Pole, since naturalized American 
—played chess against twenty experts in 
one sitting and defeated nineteen, tied 
one. Miss Karff, a Bostonian, outwitted 
her father, a student of the game, the 
first time he challenged her. 

Wunderkinder often fade with age, but 
not these two. In New York last week, 
Reshevsky, 27, retained his United States 
championship, winning 10 matches, tying 
6, losing 0. Miss Karff won the women’s 
title with 9 victories, 1 tie, no loss. 


{| Chess, a game that trains the mind as 
gymnastics does the body, has fascinated 
mankind for centuries. Historians aren’t 
sure whether make-believe war on the 
checker table originated in Mesopotamia, 
Arabia, Persia, China, or Egypt. King Tut 
pushed pawns; so did King Solomon, 
Aristotle, Napoleon, and Benjamin Frank- 
lin. 


Today foreheads wrinkle most ubiqui-: 


‘tously in Russia, where the government 
is sponsoring chess as part of the third 
Five Year Plan. In one Soviet tournament 
last winter, 900,000 competed. Another 
time, an exhibition of masters drew 
60,000 applications for 1,200 seats; those 
who couldn’t get in stood on a street and 
watched a giant scoreboard’s play-by- 
play description. 

However, Dr. Alexander Alekhine, a 
Czarist Russian unwelcome in his home- 
land, holds the world title. Last week at 
Margate, England, Dr. Alekhine was well 
on his way to winning himself one more 
international title—for the glory of 


France, his adopted country. 



























Wide World 


Chess Queen: N. May Karff 


et 
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Chess King: Samuel Reshevsky 
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Chess Kibitzers paid $3 for three weeks’ fun 
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The Black King gave up— 
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Millions of Americans have tried chess 
and abandoned it. The tournament tempo 
is too slow (about twenty moves a player 
each hour); you can’t talk during a game; 
and it requires much too much concentra- 
tion for the average man. Nevertheless, 
since 1900 the number of chess clubs in 
the United States has increased from 250 
to more than 5,000. It is estimated that 
there are over 100,000 active chess play- 
ers in this country. 

There is also commercial evidence of 
the game’s growing popularity. The 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., the 
New Haven Railroad, and Canada Dry 
have worked chess motifs into their ad- 
vertisements. Two recent movies—“Lost 
Horizon” and “The Lady Escapes”—used 
chess scenes. 





Tenpin Kingpin 

After 48 deafening days and nights in 
a Chicago auditorium, the last of 24,785 
keglers Apr. 19 stopped heaving mineralite 
balls at wooden pins. American Bowling 
Congress officials presented $198,000 in 
prizes to 7,172 contestants. For winning 
the five-man team title with a new high 
of 3,234 pins, the home-town Birk Brothers 
Brewing Co. collected diamond medals, a 
$1,000 silver trophy, and $1,000 in cash. 
Don Beatty of Jackson, Mich., earned a 
$2,000 prize for his all-events total of 
1,978 pins in nine games. 

Mike Blazek of Conneaut, Ohio, didn’t 
win a first prize but was the tournament’s 
individual kingpin: a fortnight ago, after 
two mediocre rolls of 171 and 145, Blazek 
threw twelve consecutive strikes for a 
perfect 300 score—the fifth masterpiece in 
38 years of A.B.C. history. 





SPORT NOTES 


At the Fencers Club, New York City, 
Helene Mayer, husky blond German, won 
all of her bouts and the United States 
women’s fencing title for the fourth 
straight year. 


{ In Lawrence, Kan., Glenn Cunningham 
lost his first mile run in 22 starts. Archie 
San Romani won in the slow time of 4:23. 





LAW 
Label Called 


Libel in $50,000 Suit Attacking 
Tombstone Inscription 





Five years ago a Pennsylvania rustic 
named Aquila A. Henning was shot and 
killed while hunting with a group that in- 
cluded Harry A. Wilkinson, a one-armed 
game warden and schoolteacher. Wilkin- 
son was cleared after his brother Robert 
admitted shooting Henning during a quar- 
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© Spend your summer, too,in 
Idaho’s famous skiing mountains 


A perfect combination for a delightful summer vacation ... in 
the heart of the Sawtooth Mountains near Ketchum, Idaho... 
cool, pine-fragrant air ... unfiltered mountain sunshine... 
trout-teeming streams .. . virgin forests and big game of 
Idaho’s Primitive Area—‘America’s Last Wilderness” .. . an 
amazing variety of scenic attractions and vacation activities . .. 
all at surprisingly low cost! 

Sun Valley’s new Challenger Inn ...a sparkling gem in a 
picturesque ‘‘mountain village” setting . . . offers double rooms 
as low as $2 per day, per person, European plan. Moderately 
priced meals. 

For information or reservations, write or wire 


K. M. SINGER or W. S. BASINGER, P. T. M. 
General Manager Union Pacific R. R. 
Omaha, Nebr. 


Sun Valley, Idaho 
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rel. Tried for murder, Robert won acquit- 
tal on testimony that he shot to protect 
his brother. 

Soon after Henning’s death, his widow 
ordered a $1,900 monument and set it over 
his grave. It showed a one-armed man 
pointing a pistol at a retreating hunter. 
From sculptured foliage peeped seven 
heads, representing the witnesses at the 
murder trial. At the base was the inscrip- 
tion: “An innocent soul sent to eternity.” 

Conscious of the tombstone’s implica- 
tions, Harry Wilkinson presumably re- 


oP 
as 


frained from suing Mrs. Henning only 
because she was too poor to pay a damage 
judgment. But this year the monument 
manufacturers, reputedly unable to collect 
for their handiwork, made it into a bill- 
board by adding to the inscription: “We 
design and cut impressive memorials. Wenz 
Co., Inc., Allentown, Pa.” Last week Harry 
Wilkinson sued the Wenz Company for 
libel, asking $50,000 damages on grounds 
that the memorial caused many to suspect 
him of murder. 





Robber No Robber 


When is a hold-up not a robbery? The 
California Supreme Court last week sup- 
plied an answer. 

During 1936 Dave Rosen, a 31-year-old 
interior decorator, lost more than $1,000 
at a game called tango in a Long Beach, 
Calif., gambling hall. Later, with Christ- 
mas just a week off, he held up the pay-off 
man, got $198 from him, and ended up 
with a five-year sentence for first-degree 
robbery. He appealed, claiming that he 
had only tried to get back his losses and 
that tango was against state law anyway. 

Upholding Rosen’s contentions, the state 
Supreme Court ruled: “There can exist no 
felonious intent when the owner takes his 
own specific property from possession of 
another, even though taking under such 
circumstances as would constitute robbery 


if the possessor were the owner thereof 
. . « The law recognizes no title or right 
to possession in the winner.” 





Social Insecurity 


A tiny New York concern, the Import 
Knit Sportwear Mill, became the first na- 
tional example of what can happen to 
employers who don’t pay social-security 
taxes. 

Having previously attached the mill’s 





Newsphotos 


property for nonpayment of about $600 
in social-security taxes, the Internal Reve- 
nue Bureau last week confiscated it and 
ordered it sold at auction. 





Legal Parade 


Among names in last week’s legal news: 

Oliva Dionne. In another of a series of 
attempts to regain custody of his quin- 
tuplets, he filed with the Ontario Attorney 
General a formal request for a judicial 
investigation of their government guard- 
ianship. Questioning the management of 
the quintuplets’ $600,000 fortune, the 
father also implied that Dr. Allan Roy 
Dafoe seeks to estrange the girls from 
their parents. As the government weighed 
the demands, Dr. Dafoe hinted that “out- 
side interests are trying to influence the 
father.” 

Sylvia Lazarus, former Smith College 
student and member of a wealthy Park 
Avenue family, who three weeks ago 
adopted a false name, married a Negro 
entertainer and ex-convict named Wil- 
liam S. Hart Stewart, and dashed off to 
Chicago with him. She was declared in- 
sane and committed to a New York 
asylum after two of her brothers and 
associates had spirited her away from 
Stewart’s Chicago apartment. Stewart 
vainly swore out eight kidnaping war- 
rants against those who allegedly doped 
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his bride and took her back to New You 

Frankie Baker, Portland, Ore., 58-yeap. 
old Negro woman, supposedly th 
“Frankie” of the “Frankie and Johnnie’ 
ballad. In St. Louis Circuit Court, sy 
filed suit for $200,000 against the authors, 
producers, and distributors of the filp 
based on the episode described in th 
song. Although admitting that she shot 
and killed a man in St. Louis in 1899 
Frankie contended the film falsely pop. 
trayed the circumstances and that the 
man’s name wasn’t Johnnie. 

Rudolph Spreckels, once worth some 
$30,000,000 as a California sugar operator, 
Almost flat broke since 1929, he offered 
the government “all the worldly goods’ | 
he possesses in settlement of a $648,483 
income-tax deficiency incurred in 1927-9, 
Spreckels’ assets, the government found, 
are so mortgaged and encumbered that it 
is impossible to determine their actu 
value. 





BOOKS 


The President Has Spoken: 
Gist of His State Philosophy |; 
Bound in a Book : 


Random House, New York, last week! 
released Tue Pusiic Papers anp Ap 
DRESSES OF FRANKLIN D. Rooseve t, from 
which 114 newspapers recently ran er) 
cerpts in serial form. 

Here are five shiny volumes competently | 
printed and sparingly illustrated. They/ 
contain those speeches, press-conference| 
fragments, letters, statements, and execu-| 
tive orders that the President and his elf 
tor, Justice Samuel I. Rosenman of the’ 
Supreme Court of New York, deemed” 
important parts of the story of how Frank- 








lin D. Roosevelt, Governor of New York, 


began the development and directed the 
fulfillment of those ideas and_policie 
which are associated with his name. 

Even the space of five massive volumes 
imposed limitations upon the editor, and 
for that reason the collection is selective! 
rather than complete. People may quarrd 
about omissions and inclusions, but, after 
all, the principal in the story is the one 
who is entitled to present his case in his 
own way, and, in his doing so, a real serv- 
ice has been performed for those who wish 
to have in convenient form some of the 
materials with which to study politica 
events of eight eventful years in the life 
of a significant contemporary figure. 

There are many introductions over the 
signature of the President, a general om 
and one for each volume. These are in tht 
tone of political oratory, although the 
obviously were intended for the purpo* 
of presenting the philosophy which guidel 
the teeming life which the papers them 
selves signalized. 

There are those who, after reading thes 
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: Wide World 
Justice S. I. Rosenman 


introductions, will feel that no such philos- 
ophy existed—only a vague purpose of 
helpfulness and an intense desire to be 
active. Others will find here the guiding 
ideas that wrought helpful results. It all 
depends upon one’s point of view as to the 
meaning of a philosophy of action, or the 
extent to which the measures taken con- 
formed to the objectives stated. Perhaps 
the way for a reviewer to duck such a 
question is to adopt that favorite of all 
bewildered historians and say that time 
alone will tell. 

Many of the documents carry explana- 
tory notes written in the first person. These 
sometimes describe the background briefly; 
others present arguments in support of the 
action in question; but few of them possess 
the charm and interest of a genuine per- 
sonal narrative. This is to be forgiven, 
however, for the statesman who penned 
these notes is still in office and still in the 
heat of the conflict. 

Most interesting of all the material, al- 
though certainly not the most important, 
are the excerpts from the stenographic 
records of press conferences. It is a pity 
that so few are included and that these 
are so fragmentary and so rigorously edited. 

The volumes begin with the acceptance 
of the nomination for Governor of New 
York and end with the inauguration of 
1937. Their titles suggest the sweep of the 
story which the President wishes his recent 
career to embody: “The Genesis of the 
New Deal, 1928-1932”; “The Year of 
Crisis, 1933”; “The Advance of Recovery 
and Reform, 1934”; “The Court Disap- 
proves, 1935”; “The People Approve, 
1936.” Thus clearly the Supreme Court is 
intended to be the heavy in this drama, 
moving into the fourth act with powerful 
blows but driven back by the people in 
the fifth. 

It is a pity that the drama could not end 
with such a climax; but that cannot be, 


because in order to have the drama end 
happily the principal figure must be re- 
elected and, when reelected, he must serve. 
And if he serves, there must be more acts 
and more volumes. These are promised by 
the editor. Perhaps the one for 1937 will 
be “The Congress Disapproves,” and for 
1938 it might be “The Decline of Recovery 
and Reform.” Beyond that, speculation is 
inadvisable. 

It takes courage for a man in public life 
to publish his public statements in con- 
venient form. It is:another bit of evidence 
of the virtue of courage that even the 
enemies of Franklin Roosevelt will not 
deny him. Of course, inconsistencies will 
be easy to find and to criticize. The Presi- 
dent anticipates this himself with the best 
lines in all the pages of the books: “In these 
volumes those who seek inconsistencies 
will find them. There were inconsistencies 
of methods . . . inconsistencies born of in- 
sufficient knowledge . . . inconsistencies 
springing from the need of experimenta- 
tion. But through them all, I trust that 
there will also be found a consistency and 
continuity of broad purpose.” 

Here is his thesis, and fairness compels 
the assertion that he has bravely presented 
it for public examination. (THe Pustic 
Papers AND AppRESSES OF FRANKLIN D. 
Rooseve.t. Five volumes, 3,493 pages, 
1,450,000 words. Random House, New 
York. $15.) 





Streamlined Thinking 


What Will Durant did with systems of 
thought in “The Story of Philosophy” has 
now been done by Ernest R. Trattner with 
the great theories of mankind, from Coper- 
nicus to Einstein. Trattner calls his book 
ARCHITECTS OF IpEAs; in each of its fifteen 
chapters he treats of one man who con- 
tributed to the structure of knowledge as 
it stands today. Examples are Karl Marx 
—economic interpretation of history; 
Charles Darwin—evolution; Louis Pasteur 
—the theory of disease; Sigmund Freud— 
the theory of mind. Beside biographies of 
the great men themselves, the author traces 
each subject from its conception to its 
status today. The simple style in which 
it is written makes easy going for the in- 
telligent layman. (Arcuirects or IbEAs. 
403 pages, 148,000 words. Illustrations, 
bibliography, index. Carrick & Evans, 
New York. $3.75.) 





Horses and the Revolution 


Even after Nicholas II had quit the 
throne, Aristarkh Bourmin thought of 
only one thing—breeding fine trotting 
horses of the Orloff strain. Kerensky’s pro- 
visional government went so far as to lend 
Bourmin soldiers to protect his estate 
against looters. But, when the Bolsheviks 
arrived, Bourmin’s fancy stables went up 
in smoke, and he shuffled off to join the 
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here’s how to hit the “high spots” in @ 
week of easy driving. Down the famous 
rock-bound coast, where breakers crash 
and churn ... through trim, white colo- 
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dispossessed. What became of the high- 
nettled racers? 

Flattery was a pure Orloff, a pampered 
favorite—until 1917. Then she suffered the 
fate of other aristocrats. How a peasant 
discovered her, broken and half blind, and 
nursed her back to health; and how she 
died in the famine and left a foal to carry 
on the strain—this is the story that Peter 
Shiraeff tells in FLatrery’s Foau. The ex- 
citing novel points up a fact that may sur- 
prise some readers: Soviet comrades bet 
on trotting races, which are as frequent 
and popular as they were before the revolu- 
tion. They are cheaper now, and com- 
missars sit where the barons used to. Yet 
many of today’s gray-haired drivers got 
their start as trainers on ducal estates. 
(Fuatrery’s Foau. 295 pages, 65,000 
words. Knopf, New York. $2.50.) 





Fight for Life 


Periodically the press goes haywire on 
some new, miracle-working disease cure; 
popular interest is aroused, and then, sud- 
denly, the whole thing is dropped and the 
newshounds go baying off on another 
scent. The public is left to wonder what 
ever became of that marvelous cure. 

Readers whose curiosity has thus been 
betrayed in the past year should get a 
copy of Paul de Kruif’s Tue Ficut ror 
Lire, out this week. The author of “Mi- 
crobe Hunters” goes thoroughly into such 
subjects as the war on syphilis; sulfanila- 
mide—1937’s nine-day wonder that was 
going to blot out everything from child- 
bed fever to gonorrhea; and machine fever 
—germ killing by artificially raised tem- 
perature. (Tue Ficut ror Lire. 338 pages, 
75,000 words. Index. Harcourt, Brace, New 


York. $3.) 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Crooks 1n Ciover. By Percy J. Smith. 
351 pages, 71,000 words. Lippincott, Phila- 
delphia, $2.50. Experiences of an ex-de- 
tective inspector of Scotland Yard in his 
lifelong pursuit of London’s con men. Al- 
though a relentless sleuth, Smith rather 
liked some of the rogues he caught. 


Master Burvpers or Sixty CENTURIES. 
By John Anderson Miller. 294 pages, 65,- 
000 words. Illustrations, references, index. 
Appleton-Century, New York. $3. The 
stories of great engineering feats of the 
past, from the Pyramids to Brooklyn 
Bridge, in a well-written and well-gotten- 


up book. 


Let Me SuHow You New Hampsuaire. 
By Ella Shannon Bowles. 368 pages, 130,- 
000 words. Maps, photographs, index. 
Knopf, New York. $3.0. A companion 
volume to last year’s notable “Let Me 
Show You Vermont,” this book tells about 
the people, poets, and craftsmen of the 
Granite State as well as its farms and 
mountains. 
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Wren I was at the age when a 
boy starts rubbing vaseline on his upper 
lip to encourage the down to grow into 
something that can be shaved, one of 
the ambitions of all the lads in the town 
was some day to own a private and 
personal shaving mug prominently dis- 
played in the rack of Logan & Chap- 
man’s Barbershop, with one’s name on 
it painted in Gothic or Spencerian 
script in gold and black and otherwise 
embellished with pictorial and scroll de- 
signs illustrative of one’s individual 
character and personality. Choice in 
these designs was so grave a matter that 
I have known kids to get into fist fights 
in a dispute as to which one should give 
waivers on the locomotive motif when 
both claimed they had “firsts” on the 
idea. 

The safety razor doomed the orna- 
mented shaving mug, just as in an 
earlier generation the carping female’s 
idea of elegance had doomed the 
marvelous walrus mustache and along 
with it the lovely mustache cup. The 
barber now is a beautician who still cuts 
the masculine patron’s hair, gives him 
a shampoo, or tries to brace him up 
with a massage after a bad night, but 
whose more considerable income is from 
women in need of bobs, facials, perma- 
nents, thinnings, and henna rinses. On 
entering most barbershops now, men 
feel almost as guilty as though they had 
strayed into the wrong rest room. Gone 
are The Police Gazette, the Saturday 
night gossip, the new line of traveling 
salesmen’s stories, and the tubs in the 
back where a fellow could take his 
weekly bath for 50 cents. 

My sighs for these departed days are 
occasioned by looking at the pictures 
and reading the texts of AMERICAN VIL- 
LAGE by Edwin Valentine Mitchell 
(Stackpole, $3) and We Were New 
EnGianp (Stackpole, $3.50), an an- 
thology of diary entries, letters, and 
other writings dealing with the common 
life of the Yankees of the last century 
by people who lived it. I suggest these 
two books and HANDICRAFTS OF THE 
SoutHerN Hicuianps: A Book on THE 
Rurat Arts by Allen H. Eaton (Illus- 
trated. Russell Sage Foundation, $3) as 
an antidote to “We Have Seen Their 
Faces” by Erskine Caldwell and Mar- 
garet Bourke-White and “Land of the 
Free” by Archibald MacLeish. 

A too-concentrated ponderation of 
the latter two books may give you that 





Nostalgia for the Village 


by BURTON RASCOE 


old feeling of what’s-the-use-of-it-al] 
and upset your metabolism. The first 
three books ought to restore the proper 
balance by reminding you of the days 
when a drugstore was a drugstore and 
not a combination of a quick-order 
lunchroom specializing in lettuce-and- 
tomato and pimento cheese sandwiches 
and of a hardware and general-notions 
store, which sells aspirin, books, and 
vitamin tablets on the side and, if you 
absolutely insist upon it, will fill a pre- 
scription for you. 

The first three books will remind you 
that there have been tough times be- 
fore, and hitherto there have been a lot 
of poor people (of which you, as well 
as I, may have been one, almost perma- 
nently); but in the old days we were 
not told so much about times and our 
condition by the Caldwells, MacLeishes, 
and neo-Marxians or shown ourselves 
as Miss Bourke-White sees us, so it 
didn’t get us down. These Southern 
Highlanders, of whom Mr. Eaton writes 
and whose work is shown by reproduc- 
tions of superb photographs by Doris 
Ulmann, often never see as much as a 
whole dollar from one year to the next; 
yet they sustain themselves from the 
most unpromising kind of land and 
create beauty for themselves—and a 
very breath-taking beauty—by the 
noblest and deepest of esthetic experi- 
ence, individual effort. Any dub with 
money can buy what he thinks is beau- 
ty, i.e., something he has been told is 
a very rare and expensive painting; but, 
for myself, I had rather be able to carve 
a rooster in maple wood like Nicodemus 
Demon Adams of Banner, Va., or whit- 
tle a peacock like Ross Corn of Green- 
ville, S.C., than own “The Blue Boy” 
and all the Archipenkos extant, and I 
had rather have on my wall a coverlet 
by Aunt Lou Kitchen of Shootin’ 
Creek, N.C., than, say, Van Gogh’s 
much lauded, well press-agented, wery, 
wery, expenseful portrait of himself. 
These mountaineers may go barefooted, 
wear homespun clothes, live in log 
cabins with dirt floors, live mainly on 
sowbelly, corn pone, lima beans, black 
peas, turnip greens, potlikker, and 
sorghum; but they are not Mr. Cald- 
well’s Jeeters: they are artists, crafts- 
men, creators—who are not doing their 
work for fame or just for the money 
that’s in it either but for the noblest 
urge, the satisfaction of the inner in- 


pulse toward a world of beauty. | 
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Tax Compromise Answers 


Business Cry for Reform 


Disappointing Factors 
Held to Be of Psychological, 
Rather Than Fiscal Import 


Dismissing Treasury tax experts from 
the committee room and passing up lunch- 
eon except for quantities of orange juice, 
Senate and House conferees on the 1938 
Revenue Bill went into a prolonged huddle 
Friday and finally came out with a com- 
promise that broke a week’s deadlock. The 
Senators approved a diluted, “face-saving” 
version of the undistributed-profits tax; 
the House agreed in substance to the Sen- 
ate’s liberalization of the capital-gains tax. 

The new corporation levy is put at 19 
per cent, with a 24% per cent credit on the 
amount of dividends paid; 100 per cent 
distribution would lower the tax to 1614 
per cent. Corporations earning less than 
$25,000 are exempt from the undistributed- 
profits tax and pay on a sliding scale from 
124% to 16 per cent, as in the original 
House bill. Banks and insurance companies 
are also exempt, paying a flat rate of 1644 
per cent. 

An unimportant concession by the 
House limits the life of the undistributed- 
profits tax to two years; Congress must 
reopen the question before Mar. 15, 1941, 
if it is to be applicable to income in the 
calendar year 1940. 

The Senate’s suggestions on short-term 
capital transactions were retained: gains 
on assets held eighteen months or less are 
defined as “short-term” and are taxable as 
ordinary income. Short-term losses may 
still be carried over to apply against short- 
term gains the following year. On long- 
term gains and losses the compromise bill 
makes one change. In the original Senate 
bill the taxpayer was given the choice—on 
gains from assets held more than eighteen 
months—of paying a flat 15 per cent or of 
adding one-half of such gains to other in- 
come before computing normal and sur- 
taxes. Likewise long-term losses were 
deductible as a 15 per cent tax credit or 
as a 50 per cent credit against other in- 
come. In the compromise bill the 15 per 
cent tax (or tax credit for losses) is raised 
to 20 per cent on assets held between 
eighteen months and two years. 

In addition to these changes, the com- 
promise bill adds two “cushions” for cor- 
porations with impaired financial posi- 
tions: a loss in one year may be carried 
over to offset earnings in the following 


year, and earnings used to retire debts ac- 
cumulated prior to Jan. 1, 1938 are exempt 
from the undistributed-earnings tax. 





Significance 


Appraised as a whole, the compromise 
goes far toward what business has asked 
for in the way of tax reform. In fact it 
goes considerably farther than was gen- 
erally believed probable only a few months 
ago. Nevertheless the compromise came as 
a disappointment to many observers. They 
had hoped that the Senate bill, with 
the undistributed-earnings tax eliminated, 
would be accepted by the House conferees. 

The importance of this disappointment 
is largely a psychological problem. There 
is too little variance between complete 
elimination of the undistributed-earnings 
tax and the compromise provision to make 
an appreciable difference in terms of 
money. The changes on capital gains are 
even less significant. From the point of 
view of imposing a burden on business, 
therefore, the compromise bill is not meas- 
urably worse than the Senate bill would 
have been. Shortcoming of the compromise 
bill is that it fails to give the lift to busi- 
ness confidence that would have come with 
a victory for the Senate proposals. 


{| Monday President Roosevelt asked Con- 
gress for a “short and simple statute” to 
permit Federal and state taxation on in- 
come from future securities of all govern- 
mental units and on all government sala- 
ries. He said recent court decisions gave 
hope that the “cumbersome and _ uncer- 
tain” remedy of constitutional amendment 
would be unnecessary. 





RFC: Loan Expansion 


Influx of Small Businessmen 


Swamps a Big Hotel 


One part of the President’s new re- 
covery program, the only part so far 
enacted into law, last week got off to a 
flying start. 

In New York City the Smaller Business 
Association for New York, New Jersey, 
Connecticut, Inc., hired a suite in the Ho- 
tel New Yorker to help little businessmen 
apply for funds under the RFC’s recently 
expanded lending power. Shopkeepers and 
small manufacturers filed applications in 
such a rush that the hotel management 
asked the association to move out. The 
crowds interfered with the comfort of 
guests. 

During the two days that the office re- 
mained open, some 2,500 persons sought to 
borrow $5,500,000 to expand their busi- 
nesses, replenish stocks, and buy new 
equipment. A similar though less spec- 
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RFC rush: small businessmen in the Hotel New Yorker 
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tacular rush for loans occurred at RFC 
regional offices throughout the country. 

Meanwhile, in Washington, Chairman 
Jesse Jones announced in a radio speech 
that the RFC is prepared to offer several 
new types of advances to business: it will 
make long-term industrial loans for plant 
construction and will lend money to manu- 
facturers for carrying inventories so they 
will not be forced to sacrifice their products 
to pay for the cost of production. In ad- 
dition, the corporation “will consider lend- 
ing to private bankers and underwriting 
bankers . . . to aid in the legitimate dis- 
tribution of securities where they appear 
to be sound and will increase employment.” 

Later in the week even this greatly ex- 
panded schedule of RFC activity was 
topped by an announcement from the 
White House that the government will al- 
so include public utilities in its lending 
program. The RFC will advance funds, 
subject to SEC approval, to help gas and 
electric companies finance improvements 
and expand their service. 





Strikes at Flint: 
a New Epidemic 


From the sprawling Fisher Body No. 1 
plant at Flint came the blast of a 7 a.m. 
whistle. Through a cordon of men before 
three Fisher gates sieved hundreds of 
workmen, leaving other hundreds caught 
behind a United Automobile Workers 
picket line. 

Here and there fist fights broke out as 
husky men pushed back other huskies who 
tried to force their way through the line. 
That morning, Apr. 18, the U.A.W. local 
had started a dues-collection drive, and no 































Picket line at the Fisher Body No. 1 plant 


a 
—————— 


one was to get to work who hadn’t paid his 
$1 monthly dues for January, February, 
and March. This would not only keep de. | 
linquent unionists out of the plant by 
nonunionists as well; it would make Fishe 
No. 1 temporarily—and for the first time 
—a closed shop. 

Inside the plant, conveyor belts started 
humming. But the 3,000 pairs of hands 
had worked for a bare two hours when the 
line suddenly slowed down. Switches had | 
been pulled for the day. This was Gen. | 
eral Motors’ answer to the union’s picket 
line. ' 

The union, with thousands of unen. | 
ployed members excused from paying dues, 
was staging the drive to raise much-needed 
funds. But it also sought to solidify the 
membership and make a display of mil 
tancy against what it considered a violation 
of seniority rights and against possible pay | 
cuts. The union specifically charged that 7 
union members were being laid off and 
nonunion foremen put in their places. 

From Fisher officials came the reply that 
foremen, usually old employes, are en- 
titled to production jobs when demoted, 
The officials added: “The only reason for 
closing the plant was the lack of sufficient 
man power. The pickets kept out enough 
persons to leave gaps of eight or ten per. 
sons in the assembly line . . . The union 
caused the plant to close.” | 
‘ 
Struggle i 

Tuesday morning a covey of Flint po- F 
lice tried to escort nonunion 
through the picket line. The men were} 
pushed back, pulled off running boards of 
automobiles, and finally gave up. One car 
full of nonunionists, after a running start, 
tried to crack the line. The car was forced 
back (motor still running); lamps were 
pulled off; the windshield was cracked; a 
tire was cut. 
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Some “barred” employes got into the 
factory when Flint officials opened a 
fourth and little-used gate, but another 
union picket line soon dammed this en- 
trance. Fights broke out between men; 
union and nonunion women slapped one 
another and tore clothes. No one was seri- 
ously hurt. 

At 8 a.m. the plant closed. Directly de- 
pendent upon Fisher No. 1 for bodies, Gen- 
eral Motors’ near-by Buick plant also shut 
down, sending 1,200 men home. 

About that time the dues-collection 
drive ceased to be a local issue. From De- 
troit, President William S. Knudsen said 
G. M. would “let the plant remain closed 
until the practice is stopped and picket 
lines withdrawn.” 

Under pressure from Gov. Frank Mur- 
phy and Federal Conciliator James F. 
Dewey, President Homer Martin of the 
U.A.W. announced that pickets would be 
withdrawn Wednesday morning because 
“the union will not give General Motors 


any excuse for closing its plants.” 


The company said the plant would not 
be opened Wednesday anyway because of 
the necessity for “technical adjustments” 
but that it would reopen Thursday pro- 
vided there were no pickets. No pickets 
appeared. 


Strike Rash 


Although the Fisher shutdown gained 
most of the public attention, the unsettled 


> state of employer-employe relations dur- 
ing Detroit’s slump in production and the 


militancy of the auto unions was even 
better demonstrated in a series of short, 
small strikes in the motor area. 

Five plants of the Peninsular Metal 
Products Corp. were closed for one day. 
Union officials ordered men back to work 
after an hour’s strike at the Briggs Manu- 


) facturing Co. plant. About 200 U.A.W. 





| men walked away from a Plymouth pro- 


duction line to protest “unfair” treatment 
of a union shop steward. There were strikes 
at the Michigan Steel Casting Co. and the 
Detroit Moulding Co. 

Eight plants of the Bohn Aluminum 
& Brass Corp. were closed after 800 U.A.W. 


' men voted to strike over “petty sniping” 
» at their contract, seniority, and “foremen 


put on union men’s jobs.” 
The union had an oral understanding 
with the company last year that persons 


| laid off for six months would lose their 


seniority rights. Since then depression has 
cut Bohn pay rolls from 3,200 to 800. Un- 


) der this agreement, union men say, 1,000 
men have already lost seniority, and 1,200 


more will soon lose it. This means that non- 
anion men can be hired in their places, 
which in turn could spell the end of the 
union. Simon DenUyl, a company secre- 
tary, said he believed that a dues-col- 
lection campaign was responsible. 

On Apr. 23 the U.A.W. announced that 
Chevrolet and Buick workmen at Flint 
had voted to strike if grievances are not 





PORTANT THING TO LOOK 


ot net LATHE IS SOMETHING 
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All accepted machines have good 
materials and workmanship, and any 
number of gadgets you may want. 

These are merely matters of design. 


What differentiates one machine 
from another—what determines the 
continuing value you will receive— 
is the character which is built into 
that machine with every step of its 
design and construction. In Warner 
& Swasey Turret Lathes we con- 
sider these things as important as 
the machine itself: 








—For 58 years we have been working with American 
industry, and continuously studying to design turret lathes 
which best serve your needs. 


— Our responsibility only begins with the sale—you must 
be thoroughly satisfied with your purchase, not merely for 
weeks but for all the years you use your Warner & Swasey. 


—A corps of field engineers is constantly working with 
hundreds of industrial concerns searching out methods to 
develop more scientific tooling in our customers’ shops. 


— Every man in this Company is proud of the fact that he 
is helping to build Warner & Swasey Turret Lathes and to 
carry on this Warner & Swasey tradition. 


All this is something we cannot show you — something & 
we cannot really express. But the turret lathe we build | 
expresses it—in extra years of trouble-free service— ee 
in speed and power and accuracy 
maintained long after ordinary 
machines would be worn out=— 
in ease of operation your work- 
men appreciate —in savings 
you'll see from less scrap loss, 
less down time, greater pro- 
duction at lower cost. 
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otherwise settled. Approval of the inter- 
national union is necessary before a walk- 
out order can be issued, however, and 
officials were hopeful that mediation would 
settle differences. 





Paradox 


A.F. of L. Printers Support 
Their C.I.0. Chief’s Policy 


The International Typographical Union 
is one of the tightest craft guilds in the 
American Federation of Labor. Its presi- 
dent is secretary of the Committee for 
Industrial Organization. But this is no 
more a paradox than the results of the 
last two tests of sentiment of the printers’ 
union. 

Charles P. Howard, president of I.T.U. 
since 1926, was one of John L. Lewis’ 
three important supporters when the A.F. 
of L. split on the question of organizing 
mass-production industries, although he 
did not lead his own union into the C.LO. 
Yet William Green and his Federation co- 
horts hated the spare and_ bespectacled 
C.1.0. secretary only slightly less than 
they did the C.1L.O. chairman. At the 
1937 A.F. of L. convention in Denver 
they had him barred from the floor, even 
though as union president Howard was 
officially leader of the 1.T.U. delegation. 

When other I.T.U. delegates protested, 
Green systematically ruled them out of 
order, once with such vehemence that he 
broke his gavel. About that time Howard 
left the spectators’ gallery at Denver for 
a C.I.O. meeting in Atlantic City. There 
reporters got the impression he was about 
to ask for a membership referendum on 
C.L.0. affiliation. When Howard later de- 
nied their printed stories, newspaper men 
who were familiar with LT.U. politics 
were neither angry nor surprised. 


Vote 


Claude M. Baker, former San Francisco 
printer and since 1932 first vice president 
of the I.T.U., leads a faction which thinks 
Howard has played too much ball with 
Lewis. This year Baker is actively cam- 
paigning for the I.T.U. presidency. In 
March, when the units finished nominat- 
ing candidates for president, he had the 
endorsement of 478 local unions, as 
against only 204 for Howard. 

While Baker is not actively anti-C.L.0., 
as his election drive proceeded he urged 
printers to vote for an A.F. of L. assess- 
moent of 1 cent a month per member which 
everyone knew would go into a war chest 
to fight the C.1.O. Howard opposed the 
levy. When the ballots in a membership- 
wide referendum were counted last week 
it became apparent that the printers on 
one count at least still agreed with How- 
ard. They repudiated the assessment, 
35,730 to 12,115. 


Wide World 
Oldest Strike: 4 pr. 20, pickets 
began their fifth year parading out- 


side the fashionable Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago. It’s estimat- 
ed the waiters’ walkout has already 
cost the A.F. of L. $30,000. 





Even more overwhelmingly they voted 
that the A.F. of L. could levy no assess- 
ment on the I.T.U. unless the printers 
first approved. By 45,284 to 3,226 they re- 
affirmed that the I.T.U. “shall not take a 
charter or be subordinate to any organiza- 
tion.” By a similar majority the printers 
authorized the executive council “to take 
such action as may be necessary to retain 
the rights of the I.T.U. in the A.F. of L.” 
This question was phrased to catch both 
A.F. of L. partisans and printers who re- 
sented Green’s “unconstitutional” ban on 
Howard at Denver, as well as those jeal- 
ous of I.T.U.’s jurisdictional rights. 

The next chapter in the Baker vs. 
Howard fight will be written in the elec- 
tion May 25. 





Harlan County 


Old Law Dug up to Aid NLRB 
in Fighting Reign of Outlawry 


One February night last year Mrs. Mar- 
shall A. Musick sat in front of her fire- 
place reading a newspaper. Suddenly 
through the drawn shades shots poured in. 
Young Bennett Musick lay dead. 

Before the La Follette civil-liberties 
subcommittee Mrs. Musick testified that 
the boy had his back to the window when 
he was murdered and might easily have 
been mistaken for his father, a Harlan 
County, Ky., mine-union leader who was 
not at home that night. 








The day before Musick was shot, Union 
organizers leaving a meeting at Black | 
Mountain, Ky., were fired upon by deputy ; 
sheriffs. Tom Ferguson, United Mine 
Workers organizer, was wounded. L, T 
Arnett, another organizer, saw his hat 
bounce to the ground, a bullet hole in it 

Last week Harlan County jumped back 
into the news—not because of its out. 
lawry, suppression, and industrial peonage, 
which have become commonplace, but be. 
cause it will soon be the first testing ground 
of criminal prosecution for violation of 
the National Labor Relations Act. 

“On May 16, 1938, the United States 
will go to trial in the case . . . of 24 mine 
executives, 23 law-enforcement officers 
and 22 corporations who are charged with 
conspiring to deprive miners in Harla 
County, Ky., of rights guaranteed them 
under the National Labor Relations Act,’ | 
the Department of Justice announced. | 

The Wagner Act itself does not provide 
for criminal action against violators. But 
the Justice Department dug up and con. 
bined with the Wagner Act an almost for- 
gotten statute meant to curb Klan and 
other outlawry following the Civil War, 
which makes it a criminal offense to con- 
spire to deprive persons of their constitu- 
tional and legal rights. 

To the mass of evidence unearthed by 
the La Follette committee is added that of 
G-men who for several months have been 
working in Harlan County. Indictments 
were returned by a Frankfort, Ky., Fed- 
eral grand jury last Sept. 27. 
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Labor Sideshow 


Some spicy events in the week’s labor 
news: 

New York: A judge reversed the usual 
procedure by ordering a union to bargain 
collectively with an employers’ group. Lo 
cal 807 of the teamsters’ union wanted to | 
deal with each employer separately; the | 
court told it to dicker collectively through | 
the Highway Transport Association. 


{New York: The Giants’ Polo Grounds 
was fenced in by its first picket line when 
the ball-park guards refused to work with 
men supplied by the Burns detective 
agency, whom they accused of strike- 
breaking. A few days later Yankee Stadium 
guards walked out. 


{| Steubenville, Ohio: Thomas E. Millsop, 
president of the Weirton Steel Co., testi- 
fied at a NLRB hearing that he knows 4 
dozen disgruntled employes can_ throw 
10,000 men out of work “because I have 
done it myself.” 


{ Washington: The NLRB voided one o 
its own collective-bargaining elections 0 
the ground that the Carrollton Metal | 
Products Co. of Ohio had “intimidated 
its employes into voting for an A.F. of lL. 
union. A new election will be held whet” 
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at AN AYER AWARD 
ts 
Fed In the Ayer Competition for Typographical Excellence, The 
Washington Post received First Honorable Mention among 
newspapers of over 50,000 circulation. The Post's second 
Ayer award in three years. 
labor 
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ed to | 
the j C.I.T. prizes went to a Post reporter, a Post Photographer, 
ough | and a Post editorial writer. No other newspaper ever re- 
wit ceived three C.I.T. awards in one year. The same editorial 
= writer has since received a Nieman Fellowship at Harvard. 
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oe In a five newspaper field The Washington Post has now 
a moved up to second place in advertising linage—an award 
have from advertisers who have learned the importance of news 
and editorial excellence in bringing advertising results. 
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WHAT DOES IT 











-— with the whole world on pins and 
needles, it’s more important than ever be- 
fore to get not only the news but the signifi- 
cance of the news... to get not only the 
facts but the meaning of the facts . . . to 
know what lies ahead. 


This need for an interpretation of the news 
is the need which Newsweek, alone of all 
magazines, is meeting today. For Newsweek 

not only reports the news of these critical 
days accurately and impartially but also 
points out the significance of the news. It 
analyzes the causes, motives and issues be- 
hind today’s events . . . and forecasts their 
probable outcome. And it gives its readers 


the signed opinions of noted authorities. 
t 
Because it is this kind of a magazine, it's 


easy to understand why Newsweek enjoys 
such a large following among active, influ- 
ential men and women, why its circulation ELUSUW 
of over 300,000 is so responsive, why 
its advertising columns are so productive. | THE MAGAZINE OF NEWS SIGNIFICANCE 
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62% AMONG EXECUTIVES AND PROFESSIONAL PEOPLE 


Recent surveys show that more than 62 per cent of Newsweek's circulation 
(now over 300,000) is among Business Executives and Professional 
men and women... Is Newsweek on your advertising schedule? 
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the company has “substantially” obeyed 
cn order to quit discouraging C.1.0. mem- 
bership. ' 

© New York: The A.F. of L. and the 
CLO. got together long enough to pro- 
claim a boycott on nonunion coffins. The 
Funeral, Casket and Ambulance Chauf- 
feurs Union, an A.F. of L. local, announced 
it would handle only coffins bearing a 
union label. The United Cemetery Work- 
ers Union (C.1.0.) promised to support 
the drivers. 





Gold and Credit 


Apr. 21, Treasury and Federal Reserve 
officials decided to speed up the process 
of pouring into member banks’ excess 
reserves the government’s $1,400,000,000 
Federal Reserve credit that resulted from 
gold desterilization. The Treasury is to 
redeem half of its $100,000,000 weekly 
maturing bills out of the gold balance, re- 
funding the other half by the usual issue 
of new bills. Treasury bills (securities for 
government borrowings over 91-day peri- 


ods) now outstanding amount to about 
$1,800,000,000. 

This money, paid to bill holders, will 
find its way into banks’ idle funds, where 
it will serve as a base for credit expansion. 
This way of releasing the gold also is an 
attempt to answer administration critics 
who have claimed the desterilization pub- 
licity created in the public’s mind a mis- 
leading impression that $1,400,000,000 has 
been “found” for government spending. 
Actually, the government borrowed a dol- 
lar for every dollar in gold it sterilized, 
and this debt would continue to exist if 
the desterilized gold were spent for pur- 
poses other than redeeming government 
obligations. Now, while the gold lasts or 
until the policy is modified, the public 
debt (standing at $37,564,312,600 on Apr. 
21) will be reduced $50,000,000 a week. 


{Earlier last week the Treasury an- 
nounced that henceforth there would be 
no sterilization of future gold imports. 
The effect of the order is to cancel the 
program, initiated last February, of steri- 
lizing all gold acquisitions in excess of 
$100,000,000 a quarter. 


The A. A. A. A. Elects 
Gilbert Kinney Heads Board 


of Advertising Association 


Wednesday and Thursday last week, 
those whose job it is to herald the wares 
of American industry sat behind closed 
doors at White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., 
and discussed their own problems. It was 
the annual convention of the American 
Association of Advertising Agencies. 

What they talked about and what they 
decided were carefully guarded secrets. 
For the public the only information that 
emerged from these first two days of the 
meeting was the election of new officers: 
Gilbert Kinney, vice president of J. Wal- 
ter Thompson, as chairman of the board; 
Allen L. Billingsley, president of Fuller 
& Smith & Ross, as vice president; Wil- 
liam Reydel, of Newell-Emmett Co., as 
secretary; and E. DeWitt Hill, of McCann 
Erickson, as treasurer. John Benson con- 
tinues as president, having been elected in 
1936 for a four-year term. 

Friday, with the problems of advertis- 












Featured every month in 32 or more publica- 
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Hotels — Resorts and Travel. For complete 
data — or rates in our department write to 
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NEWFOUNDLAND ! 


Unspoiled. . . uncrowded... uncom- 
mon! Explore this wild, wooded Island 
of majestic forests and fjords —quaint, 
cliff-side fishing villages. Sail, canoe, 
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play golf—and cast for **40-pounders’” 
in salmon rivers, lakes, streams. 
Modern camps, hotels, at low rates. 


ed Vermont.” A thrilling pre- 
view of your 1938 vacation-tour. 
Scores of eye-filling scenes such 
as greet you at every turn of the 
road in this land of mountains, 
lakes and valleys, gorgeous green- 
ery and famous hospitality. Varied 
country fun for all the family 
—described in this free book. 
Write VERMONT PUBLIC- 















Write for free booklet “Come to New- 
foundland "’ te Newfoundland Informa- 
tion Bureau, Dept. F,620 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y., or Newfoundland 
Tourist Development Board, St. Fobn’s, 
Newfoundland, or any travel agency. 
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ing out of the way, the meeting was 
thrown open to visitors, and the 300 dele- 
gates and guests listened to a discussion 
of the relation of industry to the public by 
Paul Garrett, director of public relations 
for General Motors; W. Averell Harriman, 
chairman of the board of Union Pacific 
and chairman of the Business Advisory 
Council, Department of Commerce; Henry 
Eckhardt, chairman of the board of Ken- 
yon & Eckhardt, Inc.; and B. C. Forbes, 
publisher and editor of Forbes magazine. 
Typical comments: 

Garrett: “If the American business sys- 
tem is to preserve the right to continue 
its contributions to the general welfare, it 
must learn to interpret itself in deeds and 
in words that have meaning to others 
than itself. For it is not what industry can 
do for itself that matters. Industry’s des- 
tiny rests and must necessarily rest not 
on the system’s benefits to capital, not on 





. . . Committeemen E. J. Owens and Mark O’Dea, 
and P.. W. Garrett, guest, of the A.A.A.A. 





its benefits to labor, but in the final 
analysis on its benefits to . . . the con- 
sumer.” 

Harriman: “Broadly speaking, the na- 
tional public policy for business should be 
based on a realistic philosophy of abun- 
dance. Business prospers on volume. Amer- 
ican business has been able to reduce the 
cost, and therefore the price, of its finished 
products through volume, and at the same 
time to increase the real wages of its em- 
ployes . . . When the people thoroughly 
understand this philosophy, the voice of 
the businessman will be listened to with 
real interest. The political problems of 
business will then find an easy solution.” 

Eckhardt: “The new concept of in- 
dustry’s social responsibility makes serv- 
ing the public a higher law than that of 
making the sale . . . Industry’s expanding 
technique of volume production requires 
advertising as an even closer partner of 
the machine, and this gives advertising 
an even more important role in any 
modern economy leading to more goods 
and lower prices.” 

Forbes: “Unless business concern itself 
with other things than profits only, the 
entire industrial, social, and financial 
structure will be endangered and may 
well collapse.” 





WEEK IN 


Small Business 

Social Security returns for 1937 from 
more than 1,700,000 employers show that 
about 95 per cent had 20 or less employes. 


Machine Tools 


A survey of 251 representative machine- 
tool users conducted by Warner & Swasey 
Co. revealed that 67.3 per cent of such 
tools in use at present are more than ten 
years old. Despite marked advances in 


BUSINESS 


—= 
modern design, only 4 per cent of Present 
equipment represents purchases jn 1936 
and 1937. Replacement purchases jn the 
past two years accounted for only 409 
per cent of total sales, the rest apparently | 
going for expansion. Philip E. Bliss, Wa. | 
ner & Swasey president, comments that | 
the country has “made little more than | 
a dent in the accumulated obsolescence of F 
its machine tools.” ' 
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In the Money 


The Bank of Netherlands is now a men. 
ber of what The Wall Street Journal p. 
ferred to as the “exclusive Billion Doll 
Gold Club.” Following a movement of 
capital into Holland, the bank’s currey 
gold holdings—largest in its history—hay. 
a dollar value just over the billion mark 
Only three other countries have large 
published gold reserves: United State 
England, and France. 


SEC 


The Securities and Exchange Commis. 
sion announced the details of its program 
to help smaller businesses enter the capital 
markets. A new regulation will broade 
the exemption for issues not exceeding 
$100,000, except for oil and gas compan. 
ies; will reduce the amount of informatio 
required on registration statements for is 
sues of firms with total assets not exceed- 
ing $5,000,000, except for investment and 
financial corporations; and will establish « 
unit to aid prospective registrants. The 
regulation is effective immediately but wil} 
expire after Oct. 29 unless the commission 
takes further action. 





' 
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Opinion 

The American Federation of Investors, 
Inc., a non-profit institution “to safeguard 
the interests of citizens and _ institution 
having investments,” is conducting a pub- 
lic opinion survey among 10,000 Chicago 
residents. Replies received so far indicate: 
(1) 93% per cent believe they are not a 
well off as they were a year ago; (2) # 
per cent found difficulty in investing wher 
they could obtain “reasonable return and 
reasonable safety”; (3) 61 per cent wer 
unaware that Federal grants, benefits, ani 
subsidies in the 1938 fiscal year woul 
total $4,000,000,000. 


Trends 


March operations in the cotton-spinnil 
industry were at 101.1 per cent of capacity 
(theoretical capacity on a single shift 
basis), compared with 98.9 in February 
and 148.3 in March 1937—the record high. 


Newspaper advertising in March gaine 
more than seasonally, rising 2.8 per cell 
above February, but it is still 13.7 »& 
cent below that of March 1937, accordill 
to Printers Ink. Advertising in farm papes 
dropped contra-seasonally to 11.3 per cell 
below February and 16.9 per cent bel 
last year. . 
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{ In contrast to the usual seasonal gain of 
200,000 to 300,000 nonagricultural work- 
ers, Secretary of Labor Perkins reports 
that in March this year there were 50,000 
fewer workers than in February. Durable- 
goods industries employed fewer workers 
than in any month since January 1935. Of 
39 manufacturing industries reporting, 53 
listed declines in employment; 45, smaller 
pay rolls. Weekly factory pay rolls, how- 
ever, showed a rise of $200,000 compared 
with February. 


{ During Easter week 15,607 more cars 
of revenue freight were moved than in the 
previous week, but the total was 208,938 
less than last year, according to the As- 
sociation of American Railroads. 


{ March construction permits were 19 per 
cent above February but 31 per cent be- 
low March 1937, according to the Depart- 
ment of Labor. Residential permits in- 
creased 72 per cent but were 37 per cent 
below March last year. 


{ Farmers’ income from sale of products 
and government benefit payments was 
$572,000,000 in March, against $708,- 
000,000 a year ago, according to the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics. For the 
first quarter, agricultural income was 
$1,571,000,000, compared with $1,739,- 
000,000 for the first quarter of 1937. 


“If there is any definite trend in steel 
business, it is downward,” according to 
Iron Age. Steel production this week is 
estimated at 32.0 per cent of capacity, 
against 92.3 a year ago, which was the 
highest week in 1937. 





AVIATION 
New Skyways Won: 





Supercharger in Plane Cabin 
Approved by Experts 


The Army Air Corps’ research staff at 
Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio, is walking 
‘bout with a little extra strut these days. 
For almost a year their test pilots and 
technicians have been cruising around in 
a small twin-engined monoplane at alti- 
tudes up to 33,000 feet. And they have 
been as comfortable doing it as they 
might be driving along a highway in a 
brand-new sedan. The Air Corps modestly 
describes it as a triumph of patient horse 
sense. But the aeronautical world is be- 
ginning to hail it as a new brilliant con- 
quest of the atmosphere. 

The advantages of being able to fly 
up to the substratosphere are greater 
speed, because of the decreased drag of 
the thinner air; freedom from most weather 
problems; and—for military purposes— 
the ability to approach an objective and 
leave it with almost complete safety. 

The secret of the army pilots’ defiance 
of oxygen scarcity, temperatures far be- 


low zero, and painful changes of pressure 
lies in the plane they use. It is the first 
successful one in the world with a super- 
charger to keep the cabin’s air pressure up 
to almost land-level conditions. 

Built by the Lockheed Aircraft Corpo- 
ration on the basis of months of prelimi- 
nary Wright Field research, it resembles 
a normal Lockheed Electra transport at 
first glance. But its windows are smaller 
—and the glass is almost an inch thick. 
Its “skin” has been made thicker and cir- 
cular in cross section. There are rubber 
seals on the doors. There is a seal of 
cemented tape between each pair of 
skin plates. There is a big supercharger 
on the engine’s exhaust stack. Inside is an 
elaborate set of oxygen equipment—for 
emergency only. The cabin also contains 
a set of air inlet and discharge controls 
that permit the researchers to regulate 
the pressure and temperature. 

By last week—because they had final- 
ly licked their troubles—the Air Corps 
researchers were ready to talk about them. 
The great differences in pressures inside 
and outside the cabin had made the thick 
windows bulge alarmingly and had upset 
the functioning of flight instruments and 
fuel systems. The differences in tempera- 
ture had caused heavy layers of frost to 
form inside the windows. There had been 
leaks to stop. There had been adjustments 
that had to be made on the intake 


and discharge of air through the cabin. 

But the Air Corps will tell you that it is 
now out of the woods. Simple mechanical 
changes fixed most of the difficulties. Heat 
blown across the windows removed the 
frost. Except when researchers have tried 
“trick stuff” with the cabin pressure, no 
one has suffered the least discomfort or 
fatigue. 





Significance 


Major Carl F. Greene, who has directed 
the research since its beginnings, predicts 
that within a few years air transport at 
altitudes around 20,000 feet will be more 
normal than exceptional. Passengers will 
actually be more comfortable in super- 
charged cabins than in present ones—their 
ears undergo smaller pressure changes. 
Boeing planes under construction for Pan 
American Airways and TWA have been 
designed to take supercharging equipment, 
and Douglas has announced it will put 
cabin superchargers on the giant DC-4 
transports it is rushing. One ultimate ef- 
fect on air transport will be to raise 
cruising speeds to more than 250 miles 
per hour. Another will be greater re- 
liability for there will be fewer trips can- 
celed on account of bad weather. The Air 
Corps, the Major believes, will be able to 
get satisfactory substratosphere design 
and equipment in any bombers it may 
order. 
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by RAYMOND MOLEY 


‘Whipping the Devil’ 


D espite rumblings of opposition, it 
seems likely that the President’s spending 
program will be approved by Congress. 
Congress’ newly born realization that the 
President is no longer unbeatable will 
probably result in its insistence upon con- 
trolling some of the expenditures. But 
credit inflation on a mild scale is clearly 
the road we are to travel for a while. 

Looking down the road a piece, it is not 
difficult to foresee at least one character- 
istic of the outing—wholly aside from the 
possibility that it may end in a long and 
tortuous hike back: we can expect that 
the road maps the Administration gas 
vendors hand us from time to time will 
be pretty misleading. 

These will be in the nature of figures 
and accounts broadcast from Washing- 
ton in anticipation of the elections. It is 
true that figures do not lie. But if they 
are arrayed by accountants with sufficient 
ingenuity they can so baffle the lay out- 
sider that it is impossible for him to dis- 
cover what is the true flow of funds at 
any particular time. Certainly they can 
be meaningless as an indicator of whether 
our productive equipment is paying the 
cost of our government. 


The presumption that we will be 
regaled with accounts like these is hardly 
unjustified in view of the fact that the 
Administration has already adopted a new 
kind of bookkeeping so far as speeches 
are concerned. As early as the autumn of 
1936, political orators claimed that the 
Hoover deficit was not much smaller than 
the Roosevelt deficit—failing to mention, 
of course, that these astonishing figures 
were obtained by treating repayments on 
loans made by the RFC in the Hoover 
era as income in the Roosevelt era. Thus 
the Roosevelt budget was verbally brought 
nearer to balance out of Hoover deficits. 

There is no reason to believe this kind 
of oratorical budget balancing will not 
continue so long as we can be told in fire- 
side chats that “It is true that the 
national debt increased $16,000,000,000, 
but remember that in this increase must 
be included several billion dollars’ worth 
of assets which eventually will reduce that 
debt . . .” at the same time that repay- 
ments on government loans are being used 
as current income and are not being used 
to reduce the debt. Nor is there any reason 
to believe that the new bookkeeping 
theory will not continue so long as the 
young lawyers who write speeches and 
otherwise help to direct the careening 


course of Federal policy these days drink 
deep at the well of economic enchantment 
that is David Cushman Coyle, adviser to 
various governmental divisions, boards, 
committees and Presidential assistants. 


The outstanding characteristic of 
the new rhetorical order of bookkeeping 
which we must learn to expect in the 
months ahead is a vast confusion of terms. 
The government, we are told by Mr. 
Coyle in the April Harpers, should operate 
on the basis of a balance sheet similar to 
that of a business. Ignoring completely 
the fact that the government is not a 
business in respect to budget control, that 
it does not operate on a profit system but 
on a mutual system, Mr. Coyle proceeds 
to develop the fallacious analogy. “Like 
any merchant,” says he, “the government 
has intangible assets” and chiefest among 
them is “the taxpaying ability of the 
citizens.” Then Mr. Coyle indulges in 
some delightful, although unconscious, 
humor when he implies that this asset 
grows by what it feeds upon—that the 
more we borrow and spend, the better 
able we may be to collect money from the 
taxpayer. This “asset,” however, we are to 
carry on the books at only a dollar value. 

But aside from it, and presumably aside 
from such similar “assets” as the youth of 
the nation and the labor power of the na- 
tion, assets are to be credited against ex- 
penditures according to their “definite 
capital value.” These assets he defines as, 
first, municipal bonds and private notes 
and mortgages “in proportion to their 
probable repayment. Next comes self- 
liquidating property owned by the Fed- 
eral government, such as certain national 
forest areas, with proper allowances for 
increase and decrease in value. Third is 
necessary physical plant for the efficient 
carrying on of public business, such as a 
post office which actually saves in rental 
costs, also with proper allowance for de- 
preciation. Last is the long list of in- 
tangibles, including soil conservation, aids 
to navigation, education, public health 
and scientific research, all of . . . value 
but not clearly measurable in dollars.” 

The government, says Mr. Coyle, ought 
to list as assets its expenditures for such 
purposes, in the light of its own judg- 
ment of their capital value, and balance 
the budget accordingly. As a matter of 
fact, if our budget were thus organized, 
it would not surprise Mr. Coyle at all to 
find that we are in the black at this very 
instant. And if the budget is balanced 
and a small increase in taxation will pro- 
duce a surplus, we ought not to overlook 
the opportunity to acquire new assets— 


—== 
such as expenditures for forestation work © 
—even if we have to borrow to avail oy. 
selves fully of “good openings” like thes 

The flaw in this exquisite logical Process ; 
is that it wholly confuses moral, esthetic” 
and material values in defining the term 
“asset.” If you buy a meal or get a hair. 
cut, you cannot consider the expenditure 
an asset. You may look or feel better fo, | 
the moment, but you have not permanent. 
ly increased your resources in any re. 
spect. In fact, in a little while, when you 
have to stop by at the restaurant or the 
barbershop again, you are going to realize 
that such expenditures are operating ¢. 
penses and not capital assets. Similarly, 
the government cannot list expenditurs 
for battleships or new lighthouses ag 4s. 
sets. Battleships serve the immediate pu. 
pose of defense, and lighthouses contribute 
to the safety of ships, but they do not 
increase the country’s ability to pay th f 
cost of national defense, salaries to public 
officials, relief and so on. In short, it is F 
clear that the new bookkeeping confuse 
the nature of an asset with the noble pur 
pose of an expenditure. 

This is not to mention the blithe inac. 
curacy of the exponents of the new book- 
keeping as to the present budget. Mr. 
Coyle says: “. . . in the 1938 budget there 
are two items called Investments and 
Acquisitions of Property that are prob 
ably more or less the same items that a 
corporation would put in its capital ac. 
count. These items total $1,630,000,000.” 
The fact is that these items are not ex 
penditures but “obligations of appropria 
tions” for the fiscal year 1938. But such 
gross misapprehensions as this are beside 
the point except in so far as they indicate 
the misleading quality of the argument 


for the new bookkeeping. 
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‘ 
ay back in December of 1932, 
Mr. Garner, who was then Speaker of the 
House, dryly described this form of book- 
keeping as “whipping the devil around a 
stump.” Had he cared to enlarge upon 
that statement, he might well have added | 
that charging expenditures which are not 
true assets to capital account is merel} 
designed to make us feel better about the 
deficit. It doesn’t get rid of the deficit. 
This is not to suggest that all expend: 
tures can or should be paid out of current 
revenue. But it is to say that, if we drift 
into the belief that most of our gover 
mental expenditures can be considered 
national assets, we shall soon believe that 
our assets are increasing so rapidly ish 
if we printed all the currency we cowl’ 
use it could never exceed the security. | 
Still, perhaps, there is no reason for ™ 
to feel alarm as we listen to glowing #& 
counts of the schools, roads, bridges, parks 
and that host of other things that make 
us more valuable to ourselves. It is com 
forting to know that we could remain 2 
the black, according to Mr. Coyle, up 
the point of national disaster where mone 
ceased to have any value at all. 
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THE 4TH GREAT LINK 
IN MOTORING’S SAFETY CHAIN 
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prob-}| NO TIRE is complete without Motorists find they can get at 
that a} LifeGuards . .. just as no least 25% additional safe tire 








al a | modern car is complete with- use with LifeGuards. Thus Life- 
),000. 

ot ex, Out 4-wheel brakes, all-stecl Guards save money ...as well 
opie! body and safety glass. as save lives. 

t such 

beside Nobody has yet been able New low prices make Life- 


dicate to make a blowout-proof tire! Guard’s tire protection very 
ument But LifeGuards make any economical ... the cheapest life 


« blowout danger proof! insurance you can buy. See your 
“ Goodyear dealer today... 
‘beak When you buy a new car,  Jearn how little it will cost 


altel install LifeGuards in place of you to get LifeGuards. Banish 
up) conventional tubes at once. forever the haunting fear of 
added | If your tires are already well high-speed tire failure! 

rent} along in mileage, it’s even 
ner} more important to get Life- 
ut the! Guards. They make any tire § *LIFEGUARD is a trade mark of The 


icit. : : 

: completely safe from high-speed Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, and 
pendi- ri faile . if | gi is fully protected by patents. Goodyear 
urrent ©... as long as you LifeGuard tires are made for passenger 


>» drift drive it. cars, trucks, buses and motorcycles. 


* * * 





























aM CASING BLOWS! I TUBE BLOWS | 





er ol GOODYEAR LIFEGUARD is a 2-ply air to support the car until it can be 
up , reserve tire inside the tube. . . both in- brought to a safe stop. A LifeGuard- 
none!) lated through the same valve. If casing | equipped car may be readily identified 





and tube fail,theinnertire holdsenough — by the yellow and blue valve stems. 


FOR SAFETY’S SAKE EQUIP WITH GOODYEAR LIFEGUARDS! 





START out one summer morning across the 
bridge above the Golden Gate! 

Ride over the hills that slant up from the Bay 
of San Francisco, pass the high peak of Mt. 
Tamalpais, and ride on through the marching 
rows of wine grapes in the valley of Sonoma. 

Suddenly, as if dropped from the sky, gigan- 
tic Redwoods stand on every side! 

Trees thirty fect through, 300 feet and more 
in height; older than ¢ hristianity and still 
growing, inching into the sun above their own 
half-mystic violet light. 

You’ve seen these huge trees pictured, three 
or four or ten, caught in a camera’s lens. But 


nothing, Wwe think, could ever quite prepare 


a eI 


. SANS 


you for the Redwoods as they are. Here are one 
hundred miles of them (and thousands more 
stand in the Santa Cruz Mountains and in the 
Sierra foothills!) shading trout-filled streams 

. golf courses ... gay resorts. 

And so it 1s with many another of the famed 
things you will find. You’ve heard about most 
all of them, yet each is a thrilling surprise. 

Yosemite’s falls will take your breath aw dye 
Lake Tahoe is almost a sea! Old Spain still 
lives in Monterey. And they’re panning gold 
today along the Mother Lode. 

Feather River and Russian River, Mt. Shasta 
and Lassen Peak, and the white ocean sands of 


Santa Cruz, Del Monte and Carmel—all prom- 


ise you undreamed-of summer days. 

And when you ride back from cach one, into 
the fabled hills of fascinating San Francisco, 
you will find yourself grown whole years 
younger through the magic of their thrills! 

Send today for the free illustrated book: The 
Chapter in Your Life entitled San Francisco. 
See how varied are the happy days it offers... 
and the summer nights that constant breezes 
froma million miles of ocean cool! 

Your auto club, or any railroad, airline or 


tourist agent will give you all travel details. 


© CALIFORNIANS INC, 
Dx pt. 605.705 Market St..San Francisco. Please 


send your free illustrated book at once. 
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